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Notes. 
MR. FROUDE 


In two chapters of the eighth and last pub- 
lished volume of his History of England, Mr. 
Froude has sketched the leading events of the 
struggle with Shane O'Neill at the commencement 
of Elizabeth's reign; but the theme was worthy 
of a much larger space, and indeed required an 
ampler treatment, to render it intelligible to Eng- 
lish readers. In that struggle the Scots formed a 
principal element, and, in connection with their 
settlements in Ulster during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, Mr. F. had rare and plentiful 
materials at hand. The whole story of these 
Scottish settlements, however, is told at page 10, 
in the following words: “ The Irish of the North, 
and the Scots of the Western Isles, had for two 
centuries kept up aclose and increasing inter- 
course.” This intercourse, practically speaking, 
began with the marriage of John Mor Macdonnell 
to Marjory Bisset, sole heiress to the Glynns or 
Glens of Antrim, about the year 1400, and a 
simple recital of facts in the history of their de- 
scendants, the Clan Ian Vér, or Clandonnell South, 
would have been highly important in reviewing 
the leading parties throughout Ulster during the 
sixteenth century. 

But without any previous knowledge of these 
Scots, the reader is introduced to a company of 
them thus, at page 10: — 


IN ULSTER. 
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“ James M‘Connell (Macdonnell) and his two brothers, 
near kinsmen of the House of Argyle, crossed over with 
2000 followers to settle in Tyrconnell, while to the Cal- 
logh O’Donnell, the chief of the clan, the Earl of Argyle 
himself gave his half-sister for a wife.” 


James Macdonnell had not only two, but seven 
brothers, the sons of Alexander of Isla, all. of whom 
were leaders of greater or less note in the ranks of 
the Clan Ian Vor, and all of whom were probably 
born and brought up on the Antrim coast, where 
their father resided from the year 1493, having 
been then banished from Scotland by James IV. 
They were not, however, “ near kinsmen of the 


| house of Argyle,” neither had they any immediate 


family relationship with the Campbells, farther 
than that James Macdonnell, the eldest brother, 


| was married to a daughter of Colin Campbell, the 


third Earl of Argyle. James Macdonnell and 
two of his brothers may have gone on some expe- 
dition into Tyrconnell (Donegal), as the allies of 
the O’Donnells, but they never went there for the 
purpose of settling permanently, although their 
movements may have been so represented, or mis- 
represented, by English officials. James Mac- 
donnell, when in Ulster, had his own well-known 
town and castle at Red Bay, on the Antrim coast, 
and his two brothers, Colla and Sorley (who no 
doubt went with him into Tyrconnell on the oc- 


| casion referred to by Mr. Froude), dwelt re- 


spectively at Kinbann and Ballycastle, on the 
same coast. Mr. Froude always speaks of Calvagh 
O'Donnell as “the Callogh,” thus adopting the 
phraseology of English emissaries. By them he 
is no doubt also misled, in supposing that Argyle 
gave his “ half-sister” to the ““ Callogh” as wife. 
The fact that the lady in question is always 
termed Countess of Argyle naturally enough puz- 
zles Mr. F., seeing that, had she only been the 
Earl's half-sister, she could not have had the 
title of Countess. This lady, however, has been 
hitherto regarded as the step-mother only, of 
Archibald, fourth Earl of Argyle, having been 
his father’s second wife, and consequently Countess 
dowager of Argyle. She afterwards became the 
second wife of Calvagh O'Donnell, but continued 
to retain her Scottish title. She was one of the 
seven daughters of Hector Mor Maclean, Chief 
of the house of Dowart, in Mull. Her mother 
was Mary, daughter of Alexander of Islay, and 
sister to James Macdonnell. After her abduction 
by Shane O'Neill, Sussex wrote to Elizabeth that 
“Thre of the Mac Illanes (Macleans), Kynsmen 
of the Countess of Oirgyle” had offered great 
services to her captor for her release. It must 
be admitted, however, that the lady is still some- 
what of a genealogical puzzle, but it is certain she 
could not have been half-sister to the then Earl 
of Argyle. The latter is represented as being a 
wonderful match-maker, for he is described as 
proposing to marry James Macdonnell’s widow 











(“ another half-sister of Argyle,” page 395), to 
Shane O'Neill, after the latter had repudiated or 
put away James Macdonnell’s daughter; and, 
again (page 387), as making arrangements with 
O'Neill for marrying two of his children by the 
Countess of Argyle, with two of the children of 
James Macdonnell! This business was mooted 
in 1565, when O’Neill’s children by the Countess 
could not have been more than three and four 
years of age respectively ! 

The following is Mr. Froude’s account (p. 380) 
of Shane O'Neill's celebrated expedition against | 
the Scots, in the spring of 1565 : — 





“O'Neill lay quiet through the winter. With the 
spring and the fine weather, when the rivers fell and the | 
ground dried, he roused himself out of his lair, and with 
his galloglasse and kern, and a few hundred ‘ harquebuss- 
men,’ he dashed suddenly down upon the ‘ Redshanks’ 
and broke them to pieces. Six or seven hundred were 
killed in the field; James M‘Connell and his brother 
Sorleboy were taken prisoners; and for the moment the 
whole colony was swept away.” 


In this brief space, Mr. Froude compresses all 
the stirring events of that remarkable campaign ; 


the mustering of O'Neill's force in Armagh after | 


the solemnities of Easter—his march into Clande- 
boye, and the gathering of the gentry in that ter- 


ritory, with their adherents, around the standard | 


of their great chief —the battle of Knockboy, near 
Ballymena, where Somhairle Macdonnell with- 
stood, for a time, the overwhelming force of 
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spring, after they had sown their own barren 
patches of soil with bere or barley, throughout 
Cantire and the Isles. If an emergency arose, 
however, reinforcements were summoned by the 
simple means of lighting a great fire on Torr- 
Head, which is the nearest point of the Antrim 
coast to Cantire, the Channel here being only 
eleven miles and a half in breadth. Mr. Froude 
asserts that the Warning Fire was lighted on the 
“ gigantic columns of Fairhead,” but local tradi- 
tion invariably assigns that distinction to Torr- 
Head ; and in Norden’s Map of Ulster prefixed to 
vol. ii. of the State Papers, we have the following 
announcement at the latter headland: “ At this 
marke the Scotts used to make their Warning 
Fires.” It is not unlikely, however, that Fair- 
head, which is much higher and more prominent, 
although further from Cantire, may have been also 
used for the same purpose ; but on what authority 
Mr. Froude’s statement rests, I do not know. 

At page 418, Mr. Froude thus describes the 
place of Shane O'Neill's assassination : — 

“In the far extremity of Antrim, beside the falls of 
Isnaleara, where the black valley of Glenariff opens out 
into Red Bay, sheltered among the hills and close upon 
| the sea, lay the camp of A:laster M‘Connell (Alexander 
Oge Macdonnell) and his nephew Gillespie.” 


The county of Antrim extends along the coast 
from Belfast to Coleraine, but the point here so 
| indefinitely referred to is neither at one ex- 
tremity nor the other. Shane O'Neill was slain in 


O'Neill—the siege and capture of Red Bay | the present townland of Ballyteerim, overlooking 


Castle (Uaimdergh)—the landing of the Scots at 
Cushindun under James Macdonnell, and their 
union with Sorley Boy’s small force —their re- 
treat before O'Neill northward along the coast 
to Baile Caislean (now Ballycastle) — the furi- 
ous battle of Gleanntaisi, in that district, com- 
mencing at five o'clock on the morning of the 
2nd of May—O'Neill’s halt at Ballycastle, where 
he listened to, but rejected, the despairing pro- 
posals of the Scots, and from which he addressed 
his celebrated letter to the Lords Justices, in- 
forming them of his victory —his subsequent 
capture of the Castles of Downesterick and Dun- 
luce — his sending James and Sorley Macdon- 
nell, together with nineteen other Scottish leaders, 
captured on the field of Gleanntaisi, to dungeons 
in Tyrone — and his own triumphant return into 
Armagh. 

In selecting the season of spring for this “ dash” 
against the Scots, Shane was not so much con- 
cerned about “when the rivers fell and the ground 
dried” as about the necessity of having the blow 
dealt before the period when reinforcements began 
generally to arrive from Scotland. The Scots 
were known to leave Antrim each season in Oc- 
tober, or early in November, except such num- 
bers as were necessary to hold certain positions 
along the coast, and as regularly to return in the 


Cushindun Bay, and still containing traces of the 
building in which his last fatal interview with 
the Macdonnells took place. In Norden’s Map 
prefixed to the State Papers, vol. ii., the name of 
this townland is Balle ‘leraine, and it is accom- 
panied with the following nete: “ Here Shane 
O' Neale was slayne.” Mr. Froude has, no doubt, 
some authority for assoviating that chieftain’s 
death with the “ falls of Isnaleara” and the 
“ black valley of Glenariff.”. We are told, also, 
that O'Neill’s lifeless body was “ flung into a 
pit dug hastily among the ruined arches of Glen- 
arm,” and if so, the assassins must have carried 
the corpse a distance of at least telve miles! 
Local tradition affirms that the mutilated remains 
were buried in an old church enclosure at, or 
near, the place of assassination, and Campion 
tells us that O'Neill’s last resting-place was 
“ within an old chapell hard by.” 

The Scottish leader whom Mr. Froude desig- 
nates as “ Gillespie” was the eldest son of James 
Macdonnell, and, as such, was naturally more in- 
terested than any other in avenging his father’s 
death, and repudiating the false story of his 
| mother’s proffered marriage with O'Neill. Mr. 

Froude, misled by others, represents Gillaspick 
| Macdonnell as nephew of James Macdonnell, but 
| Campion is correct in stating that “ Agnes 
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(James Macdonnell’s widow), had a sonne Mac 
Gillye Aspucke, who betrayed O’ Neale to avenge 
his father’s and uncle’s quarrell.” It is not likely 
that a nephew of the lady only by marriage would 
have stood up so fiercely for her reputation. This 
Gillaspic, or Archibald, was James Macdonnell’s 
eldest son, and is always mentioned as his heir in 
the various grants of lands in Cantire made to 
his father by Mary Queen of Scots.* James Mac- 
donnell had a nephew (son of his brother Colla) 
named also Gillaspick, but he was killed by an 
accident at Ballycastle, just on the day he came 
of age, and could not have been more than fifteen 
years of age at the time Shane O’Neill was slain. 

Mr. Froude ‘writes too decidedly in the ve 
victis style, and is angry because the Irish did not 
accept with a better grace the blessings of subju- 
gation. He utters complaints as he proceeds, 
pretty much in the spirit which dictated the let- 
ters of Fitzwilliam and Piers. The queen, for- 
sooth, “cared to burden her exchequer no further, 
in the vain effort to drain the black Irish morass, 
fed as it was from the perennial fountains of Irish 
nature.” (Page 377-8.) This writer also speaks 
as if he really believed that the Irish and Scottish 
chieftains were more truculent or ferocious than 
English officials. Shane O'Neill is described 
(page 420) as a “ drunken ruflian,” and Allaster 
M‘Connell (Alexander Oge Macdonnell) acts 
(page 413) “ like some chief of Sioux Indians.” 
All this may be true, but their “ Irish nature” is 
not blacker than English nature after all. The 
English were caught fvice plotting the secret 
assassination of Shane O'Neill by poison; and 
Sussex, the Lord Deputy, was concerned in at 
least one, if not both, of these infamous affairs. 
As Mr. Froude proceeds, he will find that Sir 
James Macdonnell, of Uunluce, was poisoned, in 
1601, by a government emissary, named Douglas, 
whom that chief was hospitably entertaining at 
his castle on the Antrim coast. Mr. F. will also, 
no doubt, meet the following extract from a letter 
written by Sir Arthur Chichester, and descriptive 
of a journey made by that famous statesman and 
soldier from Carrickfergus along the banks of 
Lough Neagh : — ; 

“T burned all along the Lough within four myles of 
Dungannon, and killed 100 people, sparing none, of what 
quality, age, or sex soever, besides many burned to death ; 
we kill man, woman and child; horse, beast, and what- 
soever we find.” 

This stolid monster's policy was, that the Irish 
could be more quickly reduced to subjection by 
hunger than any other means; hence he destroyed 
corn and cattle in every direction; and during 
his administration, little children in Ulster were 
seen eating the flesh of their dead mothers ! 

Belfast. Geo. Hirr., 


* See Origines Parochiales Scotia, vol, ii. part 1, under 
“ Kintyre.” 
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SHAKSPEARIANA. 


“ But roomer, fairy, here comes Oberon,” 
Midsummer Night's Dream, 11, 1. (Puck.) 


By thus adding r to the roome of the first folio, 


| on the supposition that the printer or copier 


dropped it through carelessness or ignorance, the 
line can be scanned, and the rhythm is, I think, 
better, and the expression less prosaic than those 
of any other reading. Room and rvomer were sea 
phrases, which, in speaking of the sailing of ships, 
meant to alter the course, and go free of one 


| another, or of rocks or land, or more generally in 





reference to the wind, to go, as we now say, large 
or free (or roomer, freer) before the wind. ‘Thus 
we read in Hakluyt — 

“Then might the Hopewell and the Swallow have 
payed roome ,; payed off before the wind] to second him, 
but they failed him, as they did us, standing off close by 
a wind to the eastward; ” 
and in the same, Best, narrating how in Frobisher’s 
second voyage the ships were caught in a storm 
amidst drifting ice and icebergs, says : — 

“ We went roomer [off our course, and more before the 
wind] for one (iceberg), and loofed [luffed up in the 
wind) for another (and so up and down during the whole 
night.”) 


Hence roomer aptly expresses one of the two 
courses which must be adopted by an inferior 
vessel when it meets another, whose sovereignty 
entitles her to hold on her way unchecked, and 
the course which would be adopted if it were 
wished to get away unchallenged. The fairy had 
luffed, and so stayed her course to speak with Puck. 
Having interchanged civilities, Here, says Puck, 
comes Oberon, bearing down upon you full sail ; 
do you, vassul as you are of a power that he is 
unfriends with, alter your course; go off before 
the wind, and free of him. In a word, roomer. 
Why should not the earth-engirdling imp have a 
few such phrases at command, or have gone mas- 
querading as a sailor-boy, especially in Attica or 
in England in 1595? in both which places even 
Titania seems to have been fond of Neptune's 
yellow sands. Or, if objection still be made, | 
would quote the inlander Romeo, who talks as 
though by nature of the high top-gallant of his 
joy. 

STEPHANO.— 

“ Now is the jerkin under the line.”— Tempest, IV. 1 
meaning it was put as were the stakes at tennis, 
and so could be taken by the winner. 

“Let us keep the lawes of the court; 

That is, stake money under the line (sotto la corda), is it 
not so? 
Yea, Sir, you hit it right: 
Here is my money; now stake you,” 
Florio’s Second Fruites, ch. 2. 
in Charter House Court.” 
B. Nicuoison. 


“ At tennis 








“ Hamuer.”— 

“ Thus has he (and many more of the same breed that 
I know the drossy age dotes on), only got the tune of 
the time and outward habit of encounter,—a kind of 
yesty collection, which carries them through and through 
the most fond and winnowed opinions, and do but blow 
them to their trial, the bubbles are out.” (First Folio.) 

Act V. Se. 2. 

“ Prophane and trennowed (trennowned ) quartos fanned 
and winnowed.”— Warburton. 

Hamlet of course means that Osric and his com- 
peers have not that inward wit necessary to parley 
true euphuism, but only the outward trick of the 
language, which, while it passed with folks of like 
mind, would not stand the trial of better judg- 
ments. So at least he says in the rest of the pas- 
sage; but when he is made to say that their 
yesty collection of words carries them through 
and through the winnowed, or fanned and win- 
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| Elsinore this autumn, and hearing that the Eng- 


| tenance, asked “ What is the matter?” 


nowed, opinions of the age—through the wheat of | 


the world—he is made to say the contrary of what 
he means, and the contrary to the fact; for Osric 
did not pass through two such winnowed opinions 
as those of Horatio and Hamlet. Or if, contrary 
to all analogy of speech, the fanned and winnowed 
opinions are the chaff and not the wheat, what 
sense is there in a yesty collection carrying one 
through either wheat or chaff? or if a yesty col- 
lection did such a strange act, where, after such a 
passage, would be the bubbles that the puff of air 
is to blow away? But if for winnowed or tren- 
nowed, we read vinewed or vinnewed—and blue 
vinney is Dorsetshire, and vinewedst is spelt in 
the folio edition of Troilus and Cressida “whinidst” 
—we haveachange that restores the sense—a word 
not incongruous with, but suggested by, the meta- 
phorical yesty collection, and a repetition of that 
Shakspearian. expression, a mouldy wit. In truth, 
Hamlet's metaphor is drawn from Sly’s pot of ale, 
as is shown by the words, “ blow them to their trial.” 
The yesty collection is the frothiness of sour and 
stale beer, which passes with those of corrupted and 
vitiated taste; but when tried and blown upon by 
more sober judgments flies off, and does not remain 
like the true head of sound liquor or wit. 
B. Nicnotson. 





Hamust’s Grave.—Writing of Elsinore, Ma- 
hony, in a small work on The Baltic, published in 
1857, says : — 

“It was not here, but in Jutland, according to Saxo 
Grammaticus, from whose Chronicle Shakspeare drew the 
plot of his inimitable tragedy, that Amblettus, or Hamlet, 
about four centuries before the Christian era, avenged the 
murder of his father. But though the tourist will seek 
in vain the grave of the Danish prince, he will find 
ample compensation in the many romantic stories con- 
nected with the monuments in the old cathedral and the 
gloomy vaults of Kronburg Castle.” 


This reminds me of the following story, au 
lately told by a friend, 


contraire, He visited 








lish who called there always asked for and visited 
“ Hamlet's grave,” he undertook the same pil- 
grimage. On his road, at a short distance out 
of the town, he came to a place called Marienlyst, 
a public garden nicely laid out, and with the 
usual refreshment rooms of the continental states, 
Sauntering along the walks, he met a gentleman, 
with whom he entered into conversation, and 
stated his object in being there. After a few 
turns of the path, the gentleman pointed to a 
block of stone about three feet high, omattien 
like part of a column standing on a slight mound, 
and said, “ ‘That is Hamlet’s grave.” My friend 
thanked him, but, seeing a smile on his coun- 
“ Well,” 
said he, “I willexplain. On the establishment of 
this place a short time since, a countryman called 
on the proprietor to say that he was so much 
troubled with the English visitors who flocked to 
his garden to see ‘ Hamlet's grave,’ and did him 
so much damage, that he would be greatly obliged 
if the proprietor would allow him to place the 
stone at the back part of his garden, by which 
means he would be relieved of it, and both of them 
be greatly benefited. This was acceded to, and 
here is the grave. I fear you will think you have 
had your walk for nothing.” As dinner was not 
quite ready, he made a sketch of the spot. 

Have any of your correspondents and readers 
experienced this walk to “ Hamlet’s grave”? and 
if so, have they ever heard how this block came to 
be originally attributed to this so-called “ Prince 
of Denmark,” and when it may have been first 
named and placed in its former position? It 
would seem to lie between 1857 and 1863. 

Wrarr Parworts. 


“THE GRAND IMPOSTOR.” 


I have lately acquired a copy of The Grand 
Impostor Detected, or an Historical Dispute of the 
apacy and Popish Religion, by S.C., Part 1, 
4to, Edinburgh, 1673. The initials upon the title 
are, in the dedication to the Duke of Lauderdale 
and preface, extended to Samuel Colvill ; and it 
is still a moot point whether the man, who here 
so seriously handles the Pope is identical with 
he of the same name who, in the opposite vein, 
showed up the Scottish Covenanters in the Mock 
vem, or Whiggs’ Supplication, 8vo, London, 1681. 
The last is undoubtedly a piece of coarse texture, 
and, at first glance, assorts so ill with the former, 
that without closer inspection one might accept 
the inference drawn by Lowndes—that there were 
two of these Samuel Colvills. I have, however, 
looked into the long preface of the pole mic ; and, 
on comparing passages with others in the Author's 
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Apology for the Mock Poem, find sufficient re- 
semblance in the phraseology to warrant the belief 
that they are both written by the same hand ; and 
should the books be in the possession of ‘any of 
your correspondents, I shall be glad to have my 
opinion checked. Charter, a contemporary, in 
his Catalogue of Scottish Writers (not published 
until 1833), certainly assigns both to the same 
person—Samuel Colvill, Gentleman, and brother 
to Alex. Colvill, D.D., and it is only upon the 
apparent incongruities of style displayed by the 
polemic and poet, that any doubt upon the sub- 
ject existed. With respect to the author, there 
does appear to be a most remarkable want of in- 
formation. Can nobody supply a_ biographical 
Note which would explode or confirm the popular 
belief, in his being a son of Lady Culros ? 

A correspondent, some time back, suggested 
that he might be also the “S. C.” who wrote The 
Art of Complaisance, 12mo, London, 1673; but, 
believing him to have written the Grand Impos- 
tor, it is highly improbable that in April of that 
year the same individual obtained an imprimatur 
both at Edinburgh and London: and that, too, 
for works of such an opposite character. It seems 
to me also, that we should know something more 
regarding the publication of the Whiggs’ Suppli- 
cation. There are many contemporary manu- 
scripts of the poem about, which, coupled with 
what the author says in his Apology, would almost 
lead to the belief that it was at first extensively 
published in that way : indeed, as far as we know, 
it may have got into print surreptitiously—the 
original edition bearing only “* London, printed in 
the year, 1681.” 

In Chalmers’s Life of Ruddiman, we find that our 
author was alive in 1710: it being noticed that 
the North Tatler was printed at Edinburgh that 
year by John Reid for Sam. Colvill. As the 
author of the Scots Hudibras has come in for 
more abuse than commendation, I may record 
Daniel Defoe, when dealing with his own ene- 
mies, adopts the language used by honest Sam. 
Colvill in his Apology, to repel malicious criti- 
cism. Cunningham, too, in his Hist. of Great 
Britain (always supposing there is but one 





Samuel), is said to have complimented him upon | 


being a strenuous d ‘fender of the Protestant re- 
ligion ; but I do not find the passage in Thomson's 
edition, 1787. Finally, who was the “S. C.,” 
alluded to by Peterkin in the following extract 
from his Records of the Kirk of Scotland, Edin- 
burgh, 1838? Speaking of the powers exercised 
over the Kirk by the English Commissioners in 
1654 :— 

“ They put,” says he, “ Mr. John Row, 


: in Aberdeen; Mr. 
R. Leighton, in Edinburgh; Mr. i 


{ P. Gillespie, in Glas- 
gow; and Mr. 
College of St. Andrews: this last is still held off, but the 
other three act as principals.” 


A. G. 
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P.S. The author of the Grand Impostor designed 
a much larger work, but says it would be difficult 
for him to publish it all at once; and, 1 think, no 
more than this Part 1., treating “‘ Of the Bishop- 
rick of St. Peter,” appeared. Samuel Colvill, in 
his dedication, calls himself a condisciple of his 
patron; and reminds his grace that he had before 
received his countenance, by the acceptance of 
several —_ from him. What were they ? 

I should add, while upon the subject, that to 
me the London imprint, 1681, to the Mock Poem, 
appears a blind. At the period the Presbyterians 
were at the height of their resistance to the 
episcopal intrusion; and it would hardly have 
been safe to have openly published at Edinburgh 
such a book, with the aggravation of what may 
be considered a Puritanical armorial device upon 
the title. Colvill was, of course, a prelatic advo- 
cate; and my belief is, that the book was printed 
at Edinburgh, and not at London as indicated. 
The second impression of 1687 was avowedly from 
Edinburgh, without the device; and “ Sam. Col- 
vil” signed to the Apology for the first time. 


ST. MARY’S, BEVERLEY. 

Some seven years ago I explored for the first 
time the priest's chambers belonging to this noble 
perpendicular church. The inner room, which, if 
[ remember right, contained no furniture but an 
old box and a shelf or two, was strewn, and heaped 
with antique books, folios and quartos, brown, 
wormeaten, dilapidated. They lay jumbled toge- 
ther on the shelves, tossed together on the floor ; 
some open; all dusty and uncared for. The lat- 
tice stood wide, and the wind and rain were driving 
in; the bindings of the books were wet accord- 
ingly, and clouds of loose leaves were eddying 
about the room. These books were the remains 
of the old church library of St. Mary's, and this 
was their normal condition. 

After seven years I returned to the place last 
September in company with the parish clerk. 
The window was still open, but it was not raining 
this time, and the books, such of them as survive, 
had been, by some pious hand, thrust piecemeal 
and sausage-fashion into that same old box. When 


| the lid was lifted, and the simoom of disturbed dust 
| that arose had been fanned away by the clerk’s 


Samuel Colvill they offered to the Old 


coat-tail, I spent my ten minutes in jotting down 
the titles, as far as I could discover them, of the 
topmost volumes. Behold the random result : — 


“St. Bernard on the Canticles, folio. 

“Crakenthorp’s Logic. 

“Calvini Op. (one vol. of ), folio. 

“The Theologia Naturalis of Raymond Lebon, folio. 

“The Theatrum Hist. Illust. Exemplorum, folio. 

“ Sylvester’s Du Bartas, (A fine, I think folio, copy.) 

“Guicciardini’s History of Florence.” (A fine and 
early Italian edition.) 
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Nearly all these were seventeenth century edi- 
tions, and had originally been noble copies and well 
bound ; and everyone of them had lost its title- 
page, and few or many of its leaves. As I closed 
the lid, I addressed to my companion certain 
brief, and possibly, caustic remarks; but he, re- 
adjusting his coat-tail the while, in a spirit of 
meekness, replied, “ Sir, it was always so! Why,” 
he contionel, “they used to make bonfires of the 
books, and I remember when I was a boy (he 
looks about forty now) the clerk that was used to 
light the vestry fires with 'em.” 

Aprés tout, what matters it? For, as my 
friend again remarked, with asympathetic snuffle, 
“T’ books is nigh all gone now, Sir.” A. J. M. 





Bevertey Minster. —I have found the follow- 
ing lines on Beverley Minster in an old newspaper 
(date 1836), and should like very much to know 
who is their author. They are of considerable 
merit, and aptly describe that beautiful structure, 
the west front of which is perhaps the finest speci- 
men of the perpendicular style in England : — 


“ Built in far other times, those sculptured walls 
Attest the faith which our forefathers felt,— 
Strong faith, whose visible presence yet remains: 
We pray with deeper reverence at a shrine 
Hallowed by many prayers. For years, long years, 
Years that make centuries—those dimlit aisles, 
Where rainbows play, from coloured windows flung, 
Have echoed to the voice of prayer and praise ; 
With the last lights of evening flitting round, 
Making a rosy atmosphere of hope, 

The vesper hymn hath risen, bearing heaven, 

But purified the many cares of earth. 

How oft has music rocked those ancient towers, 
When the deep bells were tolling; as they rung, 
The castle and the hamlet, high and low, 

Obeyed the summons: earth grew near to God. 
The piety of ages is around. 

Many the heart that has before yon cross 

Laid down the burden of its many cares, 

And felt a joy that is not of this world: 

There are both sympathy and warning here. | 
Methinks, as down we kneel by those old graves, 
The Past will pray with us.” 





OXxoNIENSIS. 


FANTOCCINI. 

Exhibitions of puppets have always been amongst 
the favourite amusements of the British public. 
I speak not of that most popular of wooden per- 
formers, Mr. Punch, but of such entertainers as 
have aimed at the representation of more regu- 
larly constructed dramas. The allusions to them 
in our older writers are numerous; but it will 
suflice to notice here those of Siakspeare, in his 
Winter's Tale, where, having “compassed a mo- | 
tion of the Prodigal Son,” is mentioned as one of 
the many callings which the merry rogue Auto- 
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quisitely humorous portrait of Lanthorn Leather- 
head, with his “motions” of Hero and Leander 
and Damon and Pythias, in his comedy of Bar- 
tholomew Fair, is familiar to every reader of the 
old dramatists. A large circle of readers of an- 
other class of literature will remember how, a 
century later, Steele and Addison celebrated the 
* skill in motions” of Powell, whose place of ex- 
hibition was under the arcade in Covent Garden. 
In April, 1751, the tragedy of Jane Shore was ad- 
vertised for representation at “ Punch’s Theatre in 
James-street, in the Haymarket,” by puppets ; 
“Punch’s Theatre” being, of course, located in 
Hickford’s Room; and other puppet exhibitions 
were announced at different times during the last 
century. Strutt (Sports and Pastimes, edit. Hone, 
1838, p. 167), says: — 

“A few years back [i.e. before 1801] a puppet-show 
was exhibited at the Court end of the town, with the 
Italian title, Fantoccini, which greatly attracted the no- 
tice of the public, and was spoken off as an extraordinary 
performance: it was, however, no more than a puppet- 
show, with the motions constructed upon better prin- 
ciples, dressed with more elegance, and managed with 
greater art, than they had formerly been.” 


I have a note of an “ Italian Fantoccini” hav- 
ing been exhibited at Hickford’s Room in Panton 
Street (the same place as the before-mentioned 
“ Punch’s Theatre in James-street,” it having en- 
trances in both streets),in 1770; but it is more 
likely that the exhibition, referred to by Strutt, 
was one which was shown in Piccadilly in 1780, 
and which continued open during the greater part 
of that year. Many different pieces, chiefly of an 
operatic kind, were represented; and from the 
advertisements, which are very numerous, I have 
selected the following as best explaining the 
nature of the performance : — 

“Italian Theatre, No. 22, Piccadilly. At the Italian 
Fantoccini, on Thursday next, will be performed a 
Comedy in three Acts, called ‘The Transformations ; or, 
Harlequin Soldier, Chimney Sweeper, Astrologer, Statue, 
Clock, and Infant.’ End of Act IL. Several favourite 
Italian Songs, Duets, and Chorusses. End of Act II. A 
Dance in Character. And End of Act III. A most mag- 
nificent Representation of a Royal Camp. The whole to 


conclude with a general grand Chorus. Tickets at Five 


Shillings each may be had as above, and of Signor 
Micheli, No. 61, Haymarket, where Places may be taken 


from Eleven in the Forenoon till Five in the Evening. 
The Room is neatly fitted up, kept warm, and will be 
illuminated with Wax. The Doors to be opened at Six, 
and begin at Seven o’Clock precisely. ‘ Vivant Rex et 
Regina. 


“ (Tuesday, January 18th, 1780.) 


“Italian Fantoccini, No. 22, Piccadilly. This, and 


Every Evening during this Week, will be presented, 4 
new Comic Opera in two Acts, called ‘ Ninnette a la 
Cour; or, The Fair Nancy at Court.’ The Poetry by 
Mons. Favre. The Music composed by the celebrated 
Signor Pergolesi, Signor Jomelli, and other celebrated 
Composers. End of Act II. A Dance in Character. And 


lycus had followed ; and of Ben Jonson, whose ex- End of the Opera, a Merry new Dance. To which will 
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be added a new Entertainment, in one Act, called b. Har- 
lequin’s Love-Triumph, By the Magic Art.’ With an 
additional Farce of Harlequin, while refreshing himself 
with a Dish of Macaroni, is surprised by the Appearance 
of a Spaniard from a remote Corner, who sings a favourite 
Comic Song. In which Harlequin will take his Flight 
round a Room of 60 Feet long and 40 Feet wide, in a Man- 
ner truly surprizing, and never before exhibited in 
Europe. The whole of the Scenery and Machinery en- 
tirely new. The public is acquainted by the Managers 
that this valuable Edifice is just imported from Italy; 
and is, in small Compass, the exact Model of the superb 
Teatro Nuovo at Bologna, and the Scenery are the Paint- 
ing of the celebrated Bibbiena. Front Seats 5s. Back 
ditto 2s. 6d. Tickets may be had as above, and of Signor 
Micheli, No. 61, Haymarket. Places may be taken from 
Eleven in the Forenoon till Five in the Evening. The 
Room is neatly fitted up, kept warm, and will be illu- 
minated with Wax. The Doors to be opened at Half- 
past Six, and to begin at Half-past Seven o’Clock pre- 
cisely. GFP Any Ladies or Gentlemen may have a 
private Exhibition any Hour in the Day, by giving 
Notice as above the Dav before. Vivant Rex & Regina. 
“ (Wednesday, February 23d, 1780.)” 

Signor Micheli named in these announcements 
was, in all probability, a gentleman who held the 
post of copyist to the Opera-house, at that period, 
when but few opera songs were printed singly, 
and the copyist had the privilege of supplying the 
dilettanti with manuscript copies, a very lucrative 
appointment. 

Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” say which of the 








existing houses in Piccadilly bore the No. 22 in | 
1780? The numbering of the houses was altered | 


after the removal of several for the formation of 
Regent Circus. 

In conclusion, I may just remind the reader of 
the “ Marionettes ” exhibited some years since at 
the Adelaide Gallery behind St. Martin’s Church, 
(where “ Practical Science” has now given way 
to tea and coffee and cheap ices), and of George 
Cruikshank’s admirable delineation of the itinerant 
Fantoccini shown in the streets of the metropolis 
in 1825, W. H. Husk. 


“ One SWALLOW DOES NOT MAKE A SuMMER.”— 


Greek—* Mia xeAidav tap od rove?” —which we have 
in Aristotle, Ethic. Nic. (A); and I think the 
old version is the better. Was the form—“ One 
swallow does not make a Spring”—ever in use ? 

This leads me to notice what appears to me to 
be a singular omission. We are accustomed to 
look upon the advent of the swallow as one of the 
surest signs of returning Spring; and yet I can- 
not, at present, recall a single passage of our old 
poets containing any allusion to the swallow as 
spring's harbinger. And not only this, but I find 
the swallow connected more especially with sum- 
mer : — 

“ The swallow follows not summer more willing, than 
we, your Lordship.” 

Shakspeare, Timon of Athens, Act III. Sc. 6. 


The original of this proverb appears to be the | periodicals of the Madras Presidency. 
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A modern poet has the same idea : — 


“ And the swallow ’ill come back again with summer 
o’er the wave.” 
Tennyson’s May Queen. 
It is true Shakspeare says : — 
“ » P e . . . daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; ° . 


Winter's Tale, Act IV. Sc. 3. 


And allowance must of course be made for poetic 
license ; but that which strikes me as tnd 2:5 4 
is the absence of passages connecting the swallow 
directly with the first return of spring. And I 
shall be obliged if your correspondents will refer 
me to any such passages, if such there be. No 
poet has shown a greater love for our small birds 
than Chaucer, and yet he seldom mentions the 
swallow. The only instance I can recollect is in 
“The Assembly of Foules,” and that is not com- 
plimentary : — 
“ The swalowe, murdrer of the bees smale, 
That maker honie of flowres fresh of hew.” 


Perhaps the bird’s lack of song was the cause 
of the poet's neglect, for he loved the small birds 
for their song. No one can read Chaucer without 
noticing how he loved the warbling of the little 
feathered songsters, especially in the early morn- 
ing. R. C, Hears. 


Drurpicat Rematns in Inpta.—After the pub- 
lication of the Notes on the religion of the Druids 
in “ N. &. Q.” (3 S. iv. 485), it may interest 
some of your readers to learn that throughout the 
south of India, situated in secluded spots, such as 
mountain summits, sequestered valleys, and tracts 
overrun by jungle, are to be found cromlechs, 
cistvaens, tolmens, upright stones, double rings 
of stones, cairns and barrows, containing earthen- 
ware cinerary urns, spearheads, &c. &c., and 
every other relic of the Druidical religion occur- 
ring in our own country. They have been exa- 
mined, and are fully described in one of the 
They 
furnish another interesting link in the chain of 
evidence connecting the ancient inhabitants of 
Europe with those of India. H. C. 


AnaGcrams.—A copy of the Jesuita Vapulans 
[Lugd. Bat. 1635] has written upon a flyleaf as 
follows : — 

“ AnpREAS RIVETUS, 
Anagr. 


“ Veritas res nuda, 
Sed natura es vir, 
Vir natura sedes, 
E natura es rudis, 
Sed es vita rarus, 
Sed rure vanitas, 
In terra sua Deus, 
Veni, sudas terra.” 


B. H. C. 
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A Norr on Notes. — The words of Captain 
Cuttle, “ When found, make a note of,” are often 
quoted, but there is a much older authority for 
such a quotation: “ Note it in a book, that it may 
be for the time to come.” Is. xxx. 8.—City Press. 

Zacuary Borp.—The following notice of this 
Scots worthy, whose poetical yersion of the Old 
Testament still remains in MS., occurs in the 
Commissary Records of Glasgow, end of May, 
1625 : — 

“Elizabeth Fleming, executrix, confirmed to umquhile 
Robert Fyndley, Merchant, and Mr. Zacharia Boyd, now 
her spous.” 

ss J. M. 


Queries. 
MANUSCRIPT ENGLISH CHRONICLE. 

I have before me a bound volume, containing a 
MS. Chronicle of England ; comprising 103 leaves 
of vellum, written probably by the same hand, 
and 22 leaves of paper, by another. 

The vellum is manifestly deficient of a leaf or 
leaves at the beginning, as it commences in the 
middle of a sentence, and the first marginal 
chapter-title, in the (present) first page, is C° xx°. 
It ends also with an imperfect sentence, in 
C ecexx®. 

The paper appears complete at its beginning. 
The first chapter-heading is C. cexxxiij, but it is 
deficient at the end, 

The dates of the vellum run from, say, B.c, 400 
to a.p. 1345. 

Those of the paper, from 20 Edw. III, (say 
1346) to the Battle of Agincourt, 1415. 

In the vellum, the initial letters of the chapters 
are fine, and finely illuminated with red and blue 
ink, the decorations sometimes occupying the 
entire margin of a page; and the chapter-head- 
ings in the outer margin are likewise red and 
blue, and the chapter-titles red, 

In the paper continuation the ink js inferior ; 
the chapter-headings, initials, and paragraph 
marks are in red ink; the handwriting more 
current and neat, but less legible, at least to me. 

The following are extracts, Page 1 begins 
with these words: — 

“heir unto the Realme bot he was not of strengthe. 
Bot neverthelesse this Donebaude ordeyned him a great 
power and conquered (loegrins?) and than this Done- 
baude wente into Scotlande for to conquer it. Bot 
Seatter (Scortter?) the king thereof assembled a grete 
power of hys people and of Wallshemen whos ruler was 
one Pudah (Rudah? Rudak?). Bot Seatter and Rudak 
was slaine and then this Donebaude toke feialte and 
homage of the cuntree and reigned thair in peace and 
quiete that many yeres afore it was not soe. 

[In red ink] “ Howe Donebaud was the first king that 
ev" wered crowne of golde in Britaine w' honour and 
wurshypp.” 

(P. 102.) “Inthe yere of our Lorde mcccxxxvu and 

In the 


of King Henry XII. [sic: it was Edw. LII.] 
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moneth of Marche, at a Plemt holde at Westminster, 
King Edwarde made of the Erledom of of [sie] Corne- 
walle a Duchie, and gave it unto Sir Edwarde his first 
sonne, and he gave him also the erledom of Chester, and 
he made vi erles, that is to say, Sir Henry the Erles son 
of Lancaster was made Erle of Levxfar { ?Lancaster }, 
William Bouyhon (Bohun), Erle of Northampton, Wil- 
liam Mountaleyn [ Mountacute}, Erle of Salysbury, Hugh 
of Arundele, Erle of Gloucester, Robert Ufford, Erle of 
Suffolk, William of Clynton, Erle of Hunteyndon, &c. 
&e. &e.” [Howe puts this in 1336.] 

“ Howe Kyng Edwarde came to Sleus (?) and discom- 

Syte alle the power of France. 

“ And in the xv yere of Kyng Edwardys raigne King 
Edwarde comaunde fro that tyme forthe for to wryte in 
hys wryttes and all hys other wrytinge the date of hys 
reygne of France the furste, and so he wrote unto hys 
lordes of Englonde, sptell and temporeli, and thanne he 
come againe into Englonde with the quene and hyr 
childn, and soone after yat he wente agayne into France 
for to warre upon the King of France, the whiche had 
assembled and ordered to him a grete power of Almane 
of (potovins?), and at Sluys they mette together and 
foughte sore, when was killed xxxiij menne of the kinge 
[p wer? } of France, &c. &c. &c.” 

I should be glad to learn whether the Chronicle 
is 2 known one, and whether it has been printed. 
The handwritings indicate that the MSS. were 
respectively produced at or soon after the last 
periods to which they refer; and the style of 
narrative, in each case, towards the end, would 
lead to the belief that the writers were contem- 
poraneous with the facts they record. W. P. P. 


Baroness. — Is the daughter of a Freiberr en- 
titled to be addressed as baroness in England? 
In Germany the address is Fraulein, or Miss. 
Which is correct ? ABRACH. 

Berlin. 

Tut Broopy Hanp.— James I. granted the 
arms of Ulster as an honourable augmentation to 
be borne by “ the baronets and their descendants.” 
Out of this concession arise two questions : —Is 
the word descendants to be interpreted as in- 
cluding those not in tail to the baronetcy—daugh- 
ters, for example, and their children? If so to be 
interpreted, is the concession limited to the de- 
scendants of baronets of 1612? For example, a 
baronet of Anne’s creation has a son and daughter: 
Does the daughter bear the bloody hand within 
her lozenge? Does her husband retain it in her 
coat which he impales? Her brother dies, and 
she becomes her father’s heiress: Does her hus- 
band bear the bloody hand in the escutcheon of 
pretence which thereupon he assumes, and does it 
appear in the children’s quarterings? E. Sriere. 


Booxs or MonumentAt Inscriptions.—W here 
shall I find a list of the different collections of 
monumental inscriptions which have been pub- 
lished ? Of course, I am well acquainted with 
such as Weever, Le Neve, Parsons, Gough, &c. 
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There is a list of some of the principal collections 
in Sims’s Genealogists’ Manual. 
Grorce W. Marsnatt. 


Aurrep Bunn.—Where was this comedian born, 
and when? His mother died in Dublin. Was 
her son an Irishman? lJBunn’s father was an 
officer. Ofwhat rank? In what regiment? Bunn 
died a Roman Catholic. Had he been educated 
at Stonyhurst, Ushaw, or any other Roman 
Catholic college? What were the leading facts 
of his life before he became lessee of the Theatre 
Royal Birmingham in 1826? 

[ ask merely for information’s sake, with no 
unfriendly purpose. Many persons must be quite 
familiar with all the incidents of his career. Bunn 
published a volume of poems in 1816.* 

QueERist. 


Tuomas Coox, alderman of Youghal, is men- 
tioned as the author of MS. Memoirs of that town 
(*N. & Q.” 24 §. xii. 310). Information re- 
specting him will be acceptable. I particularly 
wish to ascertain at what period he lived. 

> oe 

Cromwetyt.—Is it generally known that Sir 
Marcus Trevor was created at the Restoration Vis- 
count Dungannon, for his signal gallantry in 
wounding Oliver Cromwell at the battle of Mar- 
ston Moor? His daughter was the second wife 
of an ancestor of the late Lord Dungannon, by 
whose death without issue the title has again be- 
come extinct. E. H. A. 


Curtum.—I am anxious to ascertain whether 
Sir William Cullum,} the first Buronet, had any 
relative named Dorothy Cullum, and who “ Master 
John Archer” was, to whom he bequeathed a ring, 
with the inscription “ Asis: T.c so shall thee” ? 

Ss. 

Entema. — Will some one of your fair readers 
give the solution of the following, by the cele- 
brated Earl of Surrey ? j 


“ A Lady gave a gift, which she had not, 

And I received her gift, which I took not: 

She gave it me willingly, and yet she would not; 

And I received it, albeit I could not: 

If she gives it me, I force not, 

And if she takes it again, she cares not, 

Construe what this is, and tell not; 

For I am fast sworn, I may not.” 

J. L. 

Dublin. 


EnGiisu ToroGRAPny IN Dutcn. — 

“In A Description of England and Scotland, written in 
High Dutch, and printed at Nuremberg, 1659, Maps of 
the principal towns are given, which are generally pretty 
correct; but Stafford is represented as a walled town, 
with drawbridge and port-cullis, and seven hills in the 


{* See p. 309 of our last volume for some notices of 
the biography of Alfred Bunn.—Ep. 

(t Sir Thomas Cullum was the first Baronet. Wotton’s 
Baronetage, ii. 20.—Ep. } 
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distance, and Rutland has a citadel and artillery.”—( 7o- 
pographical Notes, by John Ridley, M.A., London, 1762, 
p. 17.) 

Was Stafford ever walled, or Oakham fortified ? 
Any fuller account of the book printed at Nurem- 
berg, or information where I can see a copy, will 
oblige as es ee 

Fow rs with Human Rematns.— About twelve 
years ago, during the construction of the new 
docks at Great Grimsby, Lincolnshire, I was pre- 
sent at the exhumation of some human remains, 
on the banks of the Humber. They were found a 
short distance above the highwater line, beneath 
six feet of sand, and one or two feet of clay, which 
appeared to have been the original surface before 
the deposition of the sand. They consisted of the 
perfect skeleton of a figure of small stature, and 
were laid east and west. There were no remains 
of any metallic or other substances in connection 
with them; but under the left arm were the bones 
of a fowl, a cock apparently, from the long spurs 
on the legs. Can any of your readers inform me, 
through your columns, whether similar instances 
have occurred of the bones of fowls being found 
in juxtaposition with human remains, and to what 
people and customs they may be referred ? 

J. D. Mackenzie, Captain. 

“Tue Leprosy or Naaman.” —Can any one 
acquainted with the literary history of Leeds 
inform me who is author of this sacred drama (by 
J.C.) Leeds, 1800? It seems to have been the 
production of a very young author, and contains 
at the end a few pieces of poetry. The editor of 
this little book mentions that the juvenile author 
had written another sacred drama on the subject 
of Joseph. me He 


Nicnotas Newxir.—Can any of your Irish 
readers give me any information respecting the 
family, arms, &c. of Nicholas Newland, subse- 
quently written Newlin, of Mount Mellick, 
Queen's co. Ireland, afterwards of Concord and 
Birmingham, in Pennsylvania, Esq.? He was a 
Quaker and a gentleman of good family, as will 
appear from books of that time, and came to 
Pennsylvania in 1683 with William Penn. He 
was a friend of Penn’s, and soon after his arrival 
was made one of the provincial, or governor's 
council, and a Judge of the Common Pleas. 

The council was at this time (1685) the supreme 
legislative, judicial, and executive body. His 
son, Nathaniel Newlin of Concord, Birmingham, 
and Newlin, Esq., was a Justice of the County 
Courts, 2 Member of the Provincial Assembly, 
Commissioner of Property, Trustee of the General 
Loan Office of the province, &c. He was one of 
the largest landed proprietors in the colony. 
Newlin township, in Chester county, was first 
owned by, and called after, him. 

James W. M. New tin. 

No. 1009, Pine Street, Philadelphia. 
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Norruumsrran (Anoto-Saxon) Money. — 
Mr. Bruce, in his invaluable work on the Roman 
Wail, says, at p. 433 of the edition of 1851,— 

“Saxon money is found in Northumberland of a date 
coeval with the arrival of that people.” 

Will Mr. Bruce kindly describe that Saxon 
money in the pages of “ N. & Q.” C 

Orper or St. Joun or JervsateM.—Who are 
the publishers of Sir R. Broun’s Synoptical Sketch 
(3 S. iii. 270), and Sir G. Bowyer’s Ritual of 
Profession, &c. (ib. note to p. 450.) ae Ws 

Panter to His Masesty.— Not finding any 
list of those who filled this post, can you inform 
me who was the person herein referred to ? — 

“Tn 1700, upon a vacancy of the king’s painter in Scot- 
land, he (Michael Wright) solicited to succeed, but a 
shopkeeper was preferred.” — Walpole’s Anecdotes, &c., 
Wornum’s edition, 1862, p. 474. 

Wk 


Pocket Fenper (3" §. iii. 70.) — 
“ He travels with a pocket fender.” 
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would be kept with safety, and returned with in- 
terest. 

2. When or by whom was the phrase “ Per- 
fervidum ingenium Scotorum™ first employed as 
embodying a peculiar characteristic of the Scot- 
tish nation ? VEcTIS. 

Sprantsn Drovent. — 

“There is a tradition that in the great drought of 


Spain, which lasted a quarter of a century, the rivers 


were dried up and the cracks of the earth were so wide 
and deep that the fire of Purgatory was visible through 
them. Allusions to this are frequent in the old Spanish 


| romances.”—Notice of Baretti’s Travels in General Maga- 


zine, December, 1772. 
I wish to know if there is any historical record 


| of this drought, and shall be glad of any reference 


to the poets who mention it. J. M. K. 
Torrincton Famiry.—In the north transept 

of Great Berkhampstead church is a handsome 

monument, “ whereon,” says Weever, “ the shape 


| of a man in knightly habiliments, with his wife 


“ Pocket toasting-furks have been invented, as if it | 


was possible to want a toasting-fork in the pocket; and 


even this has been exceeded by the fertile genius of a | 


celebrated projector, who ordered a pocket-fender for his 
own use, which was to cost 2001. The article was made, 
but as it did not please, payment was refused. An action 
was in consequence brought, and the workman said upon 
the trial that he was very sorry to disoblige so good a 
customer, and would willingly have taken the thing back, 
but that really nobody except the gentleman in question 
would ever want a pocket fender. 

“ This same gentleman has contrived to have the whole 
set of fire-irons made hollow instead of solid. Tobe sure 
the cost is more than twenty-fold, but what is that to the 
convenience of holding afew ounces in the hand when 


vou stir the fire, instead of a few pounds? This curious | 
projector is said to have taken out above seventy patents | 


for inventions equally ingenious and important.” — Es- 
priella (Southey), Letters from England, London, 1807, 
vol. i. p- 185. 

Who was the gentleman ? Was there any such 
trial? At that time the plaintiff could not have 
made the statement as above described, as he 
could not have been a witness when a party. 


J. M. K. 


Pumice Stons.—In a note to Garth's Ovid's 
Art of Love, in vol. iii. of Poetical Translations 
(no date or editor given), I read on the lines — 

“ But dress not like a fop, nor curl your hair, 
Nor with a pumice make your body bare” — 

“The use of the Pumice Stone is very ancient; the 
Romans plucked up their hair with it, and the book- 
binders now smooth their covers with it . . . . The 
peasants in some parts of England take off their beards 
with it, instead of a razor.” 

What date could this have been at? And was it 
with the pumice stone that the ancient Britons 
removed their beards ? We ko is 


Rererences wantrp.—1. Alexander, being 
asked where he would lay his treasure, answered, 
among his friends; being confident that there it 





lying by him, are cut in alabaster.” These are 
said to be the memorials of Richard and Margaret 
Torrington, who lived early in the fourteenth 
century. Is anything further known respecting 
them ? C. J. R, 


Queries with Answers. 


Haurrax Law.—I find in Motley’s United 
Netherlands (i. 444), the following passage, oc- 


| curring in a letter written by Leicester to 


Burghley : — 

“ Under correction, my good Lord, I have had Halifax 
law—to be condemned first, and inquired upon after.” 

I have often heard of that peculiar kind of trial 
as applicable to Jedburgh, whence the term 
“ Jedburgh justice;” but, with the exception of 
the gibbet law, I have not read of any peculiarity 
attached to Halifax, and shall feel obliged by any 
one referring me to any other instance by any 
author in which Halifax law is mentioned in the 
same spirit as Leicester quotes it; and judging 
by the manner in which he uses the phrase, it 
would seem to have been proverbial in his time. 

T. Witson. 

28, Southgate Halifax. 

[ There was a slight difference between the Jedburgh 
and Halifax law, although the mode of procedure by 
the latter was not very satisfactory to the poor crimi- 
nal. The inhabitants within the forest of Hardwick 
claimed a right or custom, from time immemorial, that if 
a felon be taken with goods to the amount of 13}d. stolen 
within their liberty, after being carried before the lord’s 
bailiff and tried by four frith-burgers, from four towns 
within the said precinct, he was, on condemnation, to be 
executed on the next market-day. But after his erecu- 
tion a coroner was to take the verdict of a jury, and 
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sometimes of those who condemned him. The instru- | De Sacy has this paraphrase: “ Nos années se 


ment or process of execution, similar to the noted French 
ruillotine, was denominated “ Halifax gibbet law.” See 
Bentley’s Halifax, and its Gibbet Law placed in a true 
Light, 12mo, 1761.] 

Cuartes Lerriey.—The following elegant 
lyric was given to me, many years ago, by a per- 
son of considerable poetical taste, who told me it 
was written by “Leftley.” I neglected then to 
inquire who Leftley was ; but I should be glad if 
any of your correspondents could give informa- 
tion as to who he was, and whether any of his 
writings were published, and are now in ex- 
istence ? 

The style of this little lyric is so truly aerial 
and Shakspearian, that it reminds one of Ariel’s 
song in the Tempest— ‘Where the bee sucks, 
there suck 1”: — 

“TO THE ZEPHYR, BY LEFTLEY. 
“ Zephyr, whither art thou straying ? 
Tell me where? 
With prankish girls in gardens playing, 
False as fair? 
A butterfly’s light back bestriding ? 
Queen bees to honeysuckles guiding ? 
Or on a swinging harebell riding, 
Free from care? 
“ Before Aurora’s car you amble, 
High in air! 
At noon with Neptune’s sea-nymphs gamble ; 
Braid their hair. 
Now on tumbling billows rolling ; 
Or on the smooth sands idly strolling ; 
Or in cool grottoes, listless lolling, 
You sport there! 
“ To chase the moonbeams up the mountains, 
You prepare ; 
Or dance with elves on brinks of fountains, 
Mirth to share! 
Now with love-lorn lilies weeping : 
Now with blushing rose-buds sleeping, 
While fays, from forth their chambers peeping, 
Cry, ‘Oh rare!’” 
C. H. 


[Charles Leftley was educated at St. Paul’s School, 
and subsequently employed as parliamentary reporter to 
The Times. A constitution naturally weak was soon 
impaired by his constant exertions of mind and body: a 
decline ensued, and he died in 1797, aged twenty-seven. 
For farther particulars of him consult the following 
work: “Sonnets, Odes, and other Poems, by the late 
Mr. Charles Leftley, together with a short Account of 
his Life and Writings. By William Linley, Esq., Lond. 
12mo, 1815.” This work is noticed in the Gent. Mug. for 
June 1815, p. 536.) 


Psatm xc. 9.—Our Prayer-Book version (and 
the Bible version is to the same effect) runs thus: 
“We bring our years to an end, as it were a fale 
that is told.” What is the authority for this trans- 
lation? The Septuagint version is as follows: 
“ra tr tuav doel apdxvn euérerwv.” The Vulgate 
Says; “ Anni nostri sicut aranea meditabuntur.” 








passent en des vaines inquietudes comme celle de 
Jaraignée.” Wycliffe’s rendering is curious. 
Has ireyn found its way into any of our archaic 
glossaries? He says: “QOure yeris as an ireyn 
shul be bethoyt.” James Dixon. 

[The old ireyn is, no doubt, equivalent to irain and 
arain, aranye and arran, which in our language formerly 
signified a spider (aranea). It would appear, then, that 
Wycliffe intended to follow the version of the LXX. and 
the Vulgate. For this rendering, we are unable to as- 
sign a shadow of authority; but the passage is obscure, 
as it stands in the original Hebrew. 

It will be remarked that, in our Authorised Version, 
the passage stands thus—“ As a tale that is told :” where 
the last three words, being italicised, are intended as 
explicative, and have nothing that corresponds to them 
in the Hebrew. Moreover, in the marginal renderings, 
for “as a tale” we find, “Or, as a meditation,”—which is 
perhaps the better rendering of the two. In Halliwell we 
find irain, arain, aranye, and arran, but not ireyn.] 


DissotuTion or Mownasterres, ETc. — Arch- 
bishop Laud, in his Diary, under the date of 
1622, June 22, &c., observes : — 

“T saw two books in folio of Sir Robert Cotton’s. In 
the one was all the Order of the Reformation in the time 
of Hen. VIII. The original letters and dispatches under 
the King’s and Bishops’, &c., own hands. In the other, 
were all the preparatory letters, motives, &c., for the 
suppression of the Abbies: their suppression and value, 
in the originals. An extract of both which books I have 
per capita.” 

Are these in existence, and have they been 
printed ? W. P. 

[The two books consulted by Abp. Laud are now 
among the Cottonian manuscripts in the British Museum, 
Cleopatra, E. rv. v., and entitled “A volume of papers 
and letters (most of them originals) relating to Monas- 
teries, and the Dissolution of them in the time of Henry 
VIIL.”—* A collection of papers, chiefly originals, con- 
cerning the Reformation of the Church in the reign of 
King Henry VIII., many of them corrected by the King’s 
own hand.” For the contents of each volume see the 
Catalogue of the Cottonian Library, pp. 589—596. Much 
of the former MS. has been printed in the volume edited 
by Mr. Wright for the Camden Society. ] 

Hiorne, THE Arcuitect. — A tower in Arun- 
del Park is called Hiorne’s Tower, from the name 
of the architect called in seventy years ago by the 
then Duke of Norfolk to rebuild Arundel Castle. 
He also built the tower of St. Mary’s church, Nor- 
wich. Can any of your readers give an account of 
him, where he was born, where he died, and his 
Christian name ? Aw Inquirer. 

{F. Hiorne, who was architect to Charles, Duke of 
Norfolk, and built the three-cornered, or triangular tower, 
in the park, recently used as an armoury for the Arundel 
Yeomanry, was an architect at Warwick, and then at 
Birmingham, at the early part of the present century. ] 








Coryixe Parisu Reeisters,— Will any corre- 


spondent of “N. & Q.” tell me if I have a right 
to make copies of parish registers (if aecompanied 


by the parish clerk to see that I do not mean | 


mischief), without being compelled by the incum- 
bent to have certified copies, and to pay 2s. 7d. 
for each of them ? K. R, C. 

[ There is no right to take extracts, or to make copies: 
the legal right is limited to inspection, and to a compari- 
son of the certified extract with the original. ] 


Replies. 


RELIABLE, 
(24 §. iii. 28, 93, 155, 216; 3° S. iv. 437, 524.) 


The word reliable was so fully discussed in 
“N. & Q.” 2% §. that I almost wonder at your 
reopening the question, Having done so, how- 
ever, doubtless you will give me a small space to 
reply to some points in F’. C. H.'s letter. 

If you remember, Sir, the very same objections, 
far better put, though with much less strong lan- 
guage, were brought against this word as have 
been now reiterated, The beginning of the 
discussion rose from a letter by Arma in the 
Atheneum, Then the controversy seemed to be 
carried on by the Atheneum versus The Times. 
(“* Slipshod newspaper writers.”) Now the Athe- 
neum itself comes in for its share of polite lan- 
guage. 

First, then, I am at a loss to know how this 
word can be a vile “compound.” I thought that 
it being a word quite incapable of composition 
was its one fault; but no, it has another, it ap- 
pears, for, says F.C. H., such a word as reliable 
ought to mean “disposed to rely upon,” appli- 
eable only to such amiable “ persons.” “It is a 
gross perversion of language to use it in the sense 
of anything to be relied upon.” So I suppose 
Credible, which I have proved incontrovertibly 
to be an exactly corresponding word, of the same 
form and sense, and suffering from the same ac- 
knowledged defect, must mean “ disposed to be- 
lieve”; batable (== debateable) disposed to bate 
or fight; amabilis, disposed to love, not loveable, 
but amore abundans ; cum multis aliis. If it were 
not for what comes after, I should have thought 
that a sentence, so unintelligible, must have been 
incorrectly printed. Aura and many others have 
stated that -ble, -able, always are equivalent to 
passive infinitives. This I showed by numerous 
examples to be a mistake. Now we are told that 
it is @ gross perversion to make one particular 
example anything else than a weak future par- 
ticiple active. ‘ Disposed to,” F. C. H. should 
really explain what this sentence means, for to 
the uninitiated it seems to lack sense altogether. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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The reason given by the supporters of the word 
reliable for its use is, that it is a most convenient 
word, perfectly intelligible, and now really under- 
stood by all, and that it expresses a particular 
shade of meaning not to be found in any other 
word. This is uniformly denied, and usually the 
word trustworthy is proposed as a synonyme ; but 
this word does not express the exact shade of 
meaning; for it applies properly to persons, 
whereas we want a word to express the same of 
things. It is an unthoughtful and inaccurate 
expression to speak of a thing being worthy of 
trust; and so thoughtful writers want a word to 
suit the idea of a “ thing to be relied on.” F. C. H. 
waxes very bold upon this point. ‘“ We can,” 
says he, “use in the same sense a host of legiti- 
mate expressions; in fact, our language abounds 
with words expressive of the meaning to which 
this vile compound has been so lamentably ap- 
plied.” And yet I venture to affirm that he has 
not adduced a single instance. But then in place 
thereof he has given us a good long string of 
words which have a perfectly different significa- 
tion. Quantity must make up for quality. Such 
as they are, then, let us glance through them. 
We can proclaim a person or a source of informa- 
tion to be — 

1. Trusty.—Yes, of a person; no, of a thing. 

2. Credible. —Of a person or fact. True; but 
the word is in Latin at least as defective as re- 
liable. 

3. Veracious.—Applied toa fact would be utter 
nonsense. Veracious means speaking truth. 

4. Authentic.—Absurd of persons, and nihil ad 
rem in any way. The facts might be authentic 
but quite unreliable, 

5. Respectable. — These men are respectable; 
these facts are respectable. Would anyone trans- 
late either expression into worthy of being relied 
upon ? 

6. Undeniable.—“ The persons I shall next 
produce, my lud, are undeniable.” His lordship 
would be a clever fellow if he made much out of 
it. Again: these facts are undeniable, would be 
sense, but would not mean the same as unre- 
liable. 

7. Indisputable-—The same. Witnesses being 
indisputable is not sense. If it means anything, it 
must be such as cannot be disputed against,—as 
vile a word, therefore, as reliable. 

8. What are we to say of an undoubted wit- 
ness? Has the word ever been used in the sense 
of trustworthy? I trow not. We all know what 
undoubted facts are. We can rely upon them 
certainly, because they are undoubted and cer- 
tain, but the reliableness is not even hinted at in 
the word undoubted. 

9. Incoutrovertible can surely never be used of 
persons. It may well be used of facts, but then 
it also suffers from the same defect as No. 8. It 
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expresses much more than reliable, though it 
does not give the exact shade of meaning at all, 


In conclusion, I can only say that I think this | 


word has caused a great deal of causeless irrita- 
tion and stormy language —language showing far 
worse taste than the use of this word which I have 
shown before to be only one out of many, and quite 
as well formed as many words in Latin and English, 
which have been used at all times by the best 
writers. J.C. J. 


SIR ROBERT GIFFORD. 
(3"* S. iv. 429.) 


In answer to the query of your correspondent 
as to the politics of this worthy man and sound 
lawyer, perhaps the following facts, coming from 
one that knew him, may not be unacceptable : — 

Sir Robert Gifford, like many other able law- 
yers, is now forgotten. His appearance on the 
trial of Queen Caroline was, although on the 
unpopular side, remarkably brilliant. It was 
neither so rhetorical or eloquent as that of his 
opponent, Brougham, but it was powerful and to 
the point, and worthy of the position he held as 
Attorney-General. 

He was a 'l’ory from the time of his first ap- 
pearance, and was never a “rat.” He rose from 
the ranks, and in attaining his ultimate high sta- 
tion, had no aid from political jobbery or aris- 
tocratic connections. He early attracted the 
notice of Lord Eldon for liis ability as a lawyer. 
Latterly, from holding briefs in Scottish cases, he 
acquired a sound knowledge of the law of that 
country. Then, as now, the peers had been 
grumbling at the vast quantities of appeals from 
the North; and as Lord Eldon, even with the 
aid of Lord Redesdale, could not master them, it 





became a matter of serious consideration how to | 


dispose of them. 

Thus it was that Sir Robert was pitched upon 
by the ministry to abate the evil, and as Deputy 
Speaker of the House of Lords, to hear and 
decide them. It was at one time thought that 
Sir Robert should only have a life-rent peerage ; 
but the expediency as well as legality of such a 
measure was doubted by sound constitutional 
lawyers. Indeed it was generally rumoured that 
on the thing being suggested to the proposed life- 
rent nobleman, it was without hesitation declined. 
He had been raised to the Bench as Lord Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas January 8, 
1824, and created, January 30, a Peer of the Realin 
by the style and title of Baron Gifford of St. 
Leonard's, in the county of Devon. In April he 
resigned his office as Chief Justice, and was ap- 
pointed Master of the Rolls. His decisions in 
Scotch cases gave general satisfaction: and as he 
was somewhat more rapid in giving judgment 
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than Lord Eldon was, he very soon disposed of 
| the greater portion of the arrears. His lordship 
died prematurely on Sept. 4, 1826, to the great 
regret of his friends and to the loss of his country, 
for he was both an able and impartial judge. As 
he was born Feb. 24, 1779, he was therefore in 
the forty-seventh year of his age. 

Lord Gifford was a good-looking man; mild in 
his general demeanour, and courteous to counsel ; 


| a kind husband, and an affectionate father. He 


married as soon as his circumstances would admit, 
and he was fortunate in the object of his choice, 
for Lady Gifford was as amiable as she was beau~- 
tiful. She was, if I ‘mistake not, a clergyman’s 
daughter. His eldest son, and inheritor of his peer- 
age, married a daughter of the Lord Fitzhardinge, 
a nobleman whose claim to be Baron Berkely by 
tenure was, we are inclined to think, somewhat 
hastily disposed of some short time since by a 
Committee of Privileges. J. M. 


MRS. FITZHERBERT. 
(3 §. iv, 411, 522.) 


I am quite unable to answer M. F.’s inquiry as 
to whether Mrs. Fitzherbert had a child either by 
her first husband, Mr. Weld, or her second, Mr. 
Fitzherbert ; but if not, the child introduced into 
the caricatures referred to by M. F. is probably 
an allusion to a piece of scandal current at the 
time, and which was given to the public in a 
pamphlet entitled Nemesis, or a Letter to Alfred. 
By * * * *,. There is no date, but there can be 
little doubt that it was published in 1789, inas- 
much as it contains an affidavit by the Rev. 
Philip’ Wither, stating that it reached him by 
the Penny Post; that he was totally ignorant of 
the author, and that he believed every part of it 
to be strictly true, except so much of it as related 
to himself. The affidavit is dated Feb. 11, 1789. 
The following passage gives Nemesis’ scandalous 
account of Mrs. Fitzherbert : — 

“The first time the Prince saw Mrs. Fitzherbert was 
in Lady Sefton’s box at the Opera, and the novelty of 
her face, more than the brilliancy of her charms, had the 
usual effect of enamouring the Prince. But he had not 
to do with a raw, unpractised girl. An experienced 
dame, who had been twice a widow, was not likely to 
surrender upon common terms. She looked forwards 
towards a more brilliant prospect which her ambition 
might artfully suggest, founded upon the feeble character 
of an amorous young Prince. She adopted the stale arti- 
fice of absenting herself for some months, and went to 
Plombiers, in Lorrain, where she contracted an intimacy 


| with the Marquis de Bellevoye,* with whom she with- 


drew for some time, and lived in the greatest familiarity. 
The consequence of this intercourse was a necessity of 


* Reputed the handsomest man in France before he was 
shot in the face, but that accident cooled Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert’s passion.—Note in Original. 
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retiring to Paris,* where, by means of her two Scotch 
Toad-eaters, the scandalous transaction was industriously 
concealed. 

“Lest the matter should come to the ears of the 
Prince, it was thought right to come to England imme- 
diately, and by Mr. Bouverie and Mr. Errington’s assi- 
duity, the marriage was concluded. Whether in Grafton 
Street or Cleveland Square shall be fully disclosed. Her 
relations, particularly her uncle, Mr. Farmer and Mr. 
Throgmorton, were first proud of the event; but since 
the publication of your book, they have been very shy 
upon the subject. 

“The Marquis came over last winter, and became 
known to the Prince. Mrs. Fitzherbert, fearing a disco- 
very, spoke of him as a man unworthy the Prince’s ac- 
quaintance. The Marquis, piqued, demanded the two 
thousand pounds she had borrowed from him; she re- 
fused to pay him unless he gave up her letters, with her 
notes of hand, which he refused. She then sent Anthony 
St. Leger and Weltje to negociate; and after much de- 
bate, by means of the Abbé Lechamp, the matter was 
compromised for the sum of two hundred pounds; but 
the letters were not given up, and may hereafter be pub- 
lished to the disgrace of aP * * * * * * who stands in 
so eminent a relation with respect to this country. Her 
brother Wat Smith, whom she had ill-treated, divulged 
many of the secrets, but he has been lately silenced by a 
large sum of money. Immense sums have been lavished 
in trinkets, and much is due to Gray and Castlefranc on 
her account. The expenses of puffing paragraphs in her 
favour, and of suppressing others against her, have 
amounted to large sums, which must come out of the 
public purse . .... 

“She has correspondence in France through the Gros 
Abbé, the Duke of Orleans’s bastard brother, and through 
Abbé Taylor, and some Irish Friars in many parts of 
Italy,” &c. 

A charge so gross could not pass unnoticed by 
the lady. The Rev. Philip Wither, who styled 
himself “ Chaplain to Lady Dowager Hereford,” 
and was a writer of political and polemical tracts, 
was indicted for libel, found guilty, sentenced to 
imprisonment in Newgate, and died there before 
the term of his imprisonment had expired. 


ST. PATRICK AND THE SHAMROCK, 
(3" S. v.40.) 

Though no one is bound to believe the tradi- 
tion of St. Patrick and the Shamrock, it is not 
to be summarily disposed of as attempted in the 
article referred to above. This is the first time 
I have heard that any one considered the subject 
as a weak invention of the enemy; though this 
correspondent declares that he has always so con- 
sidered it. I am perfectly at a loss to conceive why 
he should so consider it. It is a very respect- 
able tradition, very widely received, very firmly 


believed, very respectably defended, and very | 
warmly cherished by a whole nation, and many | 
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* Does the author design to insinuate that Plombiere | 


was unable to furnish a midwife, and the other accom- 
modation necessary for a lady obedient to the divine 
command—increase and multiply ?—Note in Original. 
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others for many centuries. What could any 
enemy to Christianity have hoped to gain by in- 
venting such a story? We may perhaps guess 
what Mr. Prxxerton would assign for his mo- 
tives, as he seems to consider the tradition unten- 
able, because St. Patrick was too much of “a 
Christian, a man of common sense, and ordinary 
ability,” to have recourse to such an expedient. 
Now I should maintain exactly the reverse, and 
contend that it was precisely because the saint 
was such a man, that he was most likely to employ 
the Shamrock as he is believed to have done. 

He laboured to convert a rude, illiterate nation 
of Pagans to the belief of the sublime truths of 
Christianity. What more natural, when he incul- 
cated the belief in the great, fundamental doctrine 
of the Blessed Trinity, than to employ an object 
calculated to facilitate in some degree to their 
uncultured minds the belief of the mysterious 
Trinity ? As a “ Christian,” he would be anxious 
to gain their souls to Christ, and gladly take up a 
simple plant to help to illustrate his divinity. As 
a “ man of common sense,” he would see that the 
easiest way to enlighten their rude minds would 
be to adopt some very simple image, which their 
capacity could readily take in; and as a man of 
“ ordinary ability,” he would employ that ability 
in choosing an illustration most likely to produce 
the effect which he desired. Certainly every one 
knows that no material substance can be com- 
pared to the divine mystery of the Trinity; but 
this St. Patrick never attempted. He used the 
shamrock, not in comparison with the mystery, 
but as some sort of illustration, however feeble 
and imperfect, to soften the difficulty for the poor 
Pagans, which it was well calculated to do. For 
myself, I am free to own, that being a “Christian,” 
and I hope “a man of common sense” to boot, 
were I engaged to preach Christianity now to a 
nation of heathens, I should readily make use of 
any such illustration; and am confident that it 
would greatly facilitate their belief in the divine 
mystery of the Blessed Trinity. 

The well-known name of Herb Trinity given to 
the Anemone hepatica, on account of the three 
lobes of its leaf, shows that other Christians and 
men of common sense, besides St. Patrick, have 
found plants with similar leaves, in some degree 
symbolical of the adorable Trinity. F. C. H. 


I send you these few lines merely with the 
view of informing Mr. W. Pinxerton that I 
really see no reason why he should express his 
surprise on finding “ that Canon Datton takes 
up the subject in a serious manner.” 

What was the subject? I sent a Query, to 
know on what foundation rested the ancient 
tradition, that St. Patrick made use of the Sham- 
rock to illustrate the Blessed Trinity? F. C. H. 
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answered, with his usual kindness, to the effect 
that, though the tradition was ancient and vene- 
rable, there seemed to be no historical foundation 
for it. 

Mr. Pixxerton now comes forth, and calls 
the tradition an “ absurd, if not egregiously ir- 
reverent story.” Why, I cannot understand, 
except that he appears, in his first paragraph, to 
have made a very strange mistake: these are his 
words : — 

“ For, surely, it must be evident to the meanest capa- 
city, that neither as a symbol, argument, nor illustration, 
can any material substance, natural or artificial, be com- 
pared to the Divine Mystery of the Trinity in Unity.” 

Thus your correspondent supposes that St. 
Patrick compared the Shamrock to the mystery 
of the Trinity! Surely there must be some mis- 
take. Is there not a great difference between 
comparing the Shamrock to the Blessed Trinity, 
and making use of it merely as a faint illustra- 
tion of Three distinct Persons united in one 
Divine Person? This latter is all that the tradi- 





tion affirms; hence, I cannot see the least absur- | 


dity in supposing the Saint to have made use of 
the Shamrock for this purpose. 

Mr. Pinxerton refers to the well-known trea- 
tise of St. Augustine De Trinitate. There the 
Saint makes use of an illustration to explain, in an 
imperfect manner, the teaching of the Church on 
the adorable Mystery of the Blessed Trinity. He 
mentions that, as there are three Persons in one 
God, so the three distinct powers of the Soul — 
the Will, the Memory, and the Understanding— 
is an emblem or illustration of the Trinity. Now, 
I maintain that these two different illustrations, 
made use of by St. Patrick and St. Augustine, 
are far from being absurd or “ egregiously irre- 
verent.” J. Darton. 


Without interfering in the discussion as to St. 
Patrick and the Shamrock, which I am content 
to leave in Canon Datron’s hands, I beg to point 
out to Mr. Pinkerton that the appearance of the 
fleur-de-lys on the mariner’s compass has no 
bearing at all upon his case. His words are these 
(p. 41) :— 

“ It” (the fleur-de-lys) “also appears on the mariner’s 
compass and the pack of playing cards; two things 
which, however essentially different, are still the two 
things that civilisation has most widely extended over 
the habitable globe.” 

I will not pause to examine the exactness of 
the assertions contained in this extract. My only 
object in this reply is to mention the facts which 
concern the fleur-de-lys. 

The fleur-de-lys appears on the mariner’s com- 

ass, because Gioia invented, or perfected, it. 
Moreri says : — 

_“ Gioia (Jean) natif d’Amalphi dans le Royaume de 
Naples, ayant oui parler de la vertu de la pierre d’Aimant, 








those of Erasmus; and the retort “ Aut tu es 
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s’en servit dans ses navigations, et, peu & peu, & forces 
d’experiences, il inventa et perfectionna la Boussole. 
Pour marquer que cet instrument avoit été inventé par 
un sujet des Rois de Naples, qui etoient alors Cadets de 
la Maison de France de la Branche des Comtes d’Anjou, 
il marqua le Septentrion avec une Fleur-de-lys, ce qui a 
été suivy par toutes les nations.” 

Moreri gives no date to Gioia. But the Tablettes 
Chronologiques of the Abbé Lenglet du Fresnoy 
place him under the year 1302.° It is true that 
Du Fresnoy says, “Il paroit par Guyot de Pro- 
vins, Poeta Frangois de la fin du xii siecle, que 
la Boussole etoit dés-lors en usage en France.” 
But, if that statement is true, it only carries the 
fleur-de-lys to the place from which Anjou and 
Naples obtained it. And if, as is usually sup- 
posed, playing cards “ were extended over the 
habitable globe” from France, the appearance of 
the fleur-de-lys upon them is taken back to the 
same source, and the value of both these instances 
will be determined by the value of the French 
fleur-de-lys itself as an instance. 

The introduction of the well-known incident in 
the life of St. Augustine does not seem very appo- 
site, and not a sufficient excuse for the expressions 
“ absurd, if not egregiously irreverent,” which I 
regret to see in the pages of “N. & Q.,” as used 
by Mr. Pinkerton. D. P. 
“Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


ord © 


Quotation : “ Aur tu Morus gs,” ere. (3 
iv. 515.)—J. W. M. will find the required quota- 
tion in Dr. King’s “ Supplement to the Life of 
Sir Thomas More” (printed in ertenso in Faulk- 
ner’s Chelsea, vol. i. p. 113—“ Ayscough’s Cat. 
MSS. Brit. Mus. No. 4455” is the reference given 
in the foot note.) 

The passage at length is as follows : — 

“ Sir Thomas being ofie day at my lord mayor’s table, 
word was brought him, that there was a gentleman, 
who was a foreigner, inquired for his lordship (he being 
then Lord Chancellor); they having nearly dined, the 
Lord Mayor ordered one of his officers to take the gen- 
tleman into his care, and give him what he best liked. 
The officer took Erasmus into the lord mayor's cellar, 
where he chose to eat oysters and drink wine (as the 
fashion was then) drawn into leathern jacks and poured 
into a silver cup. As soon as Erasmus had well refreshed 
himself, he was introduced to Sir Thomas More. At his 
first coming in to him, he saluted him in Latin. 


Sir Thomas asked him, Unde venis? 

Erasmus. Ex inferis. 

Sir Thomas. Quid ibi agitur? 

Erasmus. Vivis vescuntur et bibunt ex ocreis. 

Sir Thomas. An noscis? 

Erasmus, Aut tu es Morus aut nullus. 

Sir Thomas. Et tu es aut deus, aut demon, aut meus 
Erasmus.” 

Watrer Rys. 
King’s Road, Chelsea. 


The words “ Aut tu es Morus aut nullus,” are 
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Erasmus aut diabolus” are those of Sir Thomas 
More. 
Amongst his other eminent acquaintance, he 
More) was particularly attached to Erasmus. 
They had long corresponded before they were 
personally known to each other. Erasmus came 
to England for the purpose of seeing his friend ; 
and it was contrived that they should meet at the 
Lord Mayor's table before they were introduced 
to each other. At dinner they engaged in argu- 
ment. Erasmus felt the keenness of his antago- 
nist’s wit; and when hard pressed, exclaimed, 
* You are More, or nobody,” the reply was, 
“ You are Erasmus, or the devil.” (Gallery of 
Portraits, L. U. K. ii. 27.) T. J. Bucktown. 


Srorqur (3 §. iv. 475.)—Does not Ogygius, 
in calling his victim “ my stork” taunt him with 
the excess of eropy) he has displayed ? 

In the copy of Randolph's posthumous Poems, 
1638, in the British Museum, the following ana- 
gram of the name of Richard, Lord Weston, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, created Earl of 
Portland in 1632, is written on a flyleaf: — 

“ Vir durus ac honestus, 
Richardus V Vestonus, 
Vir durus ac bonus, 
“Te licet durum vocat ac honestum, 
Nominis feelix anagramma vestri, 
Sis tamen quasi mihi mité durus, 
Valde et honestus. 
“ Allthough your Lordshippe’s happy annagramme, 
Give you of hard and honest both the name, 
Yet let that hard (I praye you) fall on mee 
Gently, and pay mee with your honesty. 
Tuo. RaNpDoupn.” 

As Randolph died in 1634, and the Poems were 
published by his brother after his death, I am at 
a loss to understand this flyleaf inscription. 

Jon J. B. Workarp. 

Heraxpic Visirations printep (3"' S. iv. 433.) 
The Visitation of London, taken by Robert 
Cooke, Clarenceux, 1568, has recently been edited 
from MS. Harl. 1463, by Mr. J. J. Howarp and 
Ma. J. G. Nicnots. 

Jos J. Barpwett WorKkarp, M.A. 


Crerk or tHe Cuequp (3 S. iv. 43, 417) is 





an officer in the King’s Court, so called because he | 
hath the check and controlment of the yeomen of | 


the guard, and all other ordinary yeomen belonging 
either to the king, queen, or prince; giving leave, 
or allowing their absence in attendance, or di- 
minishing their wages for the same: he also, by 
himself or deputy, takes the view of those that 


are to watch in the court, and hath the setting of 


the watch. 33 Hen. VIII. ¢. 12. Also there is 
an officer of the same name in the king’s navy at 
Plymouth, Deptford, Woolwich, Chatham, “&e. 
19 Car. Il. ¢. 1. (Jacob's Law Dictionary, 1772, 
sub voce.) 
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Quotations wanted (3" §. iv. 474, 498, &c.) 
The lines commencing — 
“ Few the words that I have spoken 


are by the Rev. J. Moultrie, Rector of Rugby, 
and appear in the volume of Poems published by 
him. 
In Bishop Alley’s Commentary on St. Peter's 
Epistles, the lines — 
“ Hoc est nescire, sine Christo plurima scire ; 
Christum si bene scis, satis est, si cetera nescis ” 
are thus rendered : — 
“ To know much without Christ is nothing expedient ; 
But well to know Christ is onely sufficient.” 
The original source of the thought I am unable 
to indicate. 
What authority has J. L. for calling the couplet 
an epitaph ? C.J. R. 
“ God and the doctor,” &c. 


The following lines by Quarles convey the same 
sentiment : — 
“ Our God and soldier we alike adore, 
Ev’n at the brink of ruin, not before; 
After deliv’rance both alike requited, 
Our God’s forgotten, and our soldier’s slighted.” 


I have heard the lines as quoted by T.C. B., but 
fancy they are only a version of the above. 
V. 1. 8S. Horton. 


Vixen: Frxen (3"S. iv. 389, 463.)—In looking 
through Gammer Gurton’s Needle (printed 1575, 
or, according to Oldys, as quoted by Hawkins, 
1551) in Dodsley’s Old Plays, I have discovered 
the word “ fixen” twice used — 

“ That false fizen, that same dame Chat,” &c. 
Act III, Se. 2. 

“ Ah, Hodge, Hodge, where was thy help, when jixen 
had me down? ”—<Act III. Se. 3. 

Joun Appts. 


Ros. Burns (3" S. iv. 497.)—Watt’s Biblio- 
theca Britannica is far from an immaculate work, 
and I venture to think the Caledonian Musical 
Museum of 1809, there ascribed to the younger 
Burns, is among the compiler’s errors of commis- 
sion. A book under that title is mentioned by 
Lowndes under “ Songs,” with a portrait of 
Burns; this, with the probability that it is (in 
common with a host of books, under the titles 
Caledonian Musical Repository, Edinburgh Mu- 
sical Museum, &c. &c.), full of the lyries of the 
Ayrshire bard, is, I presume, its only connection 
with the name of Burns. 

That Robert Burns, Jun., in early life had an 
inclination for his father’s divine art, we know; 
but Chambers—one of the latest of the poets’ 
biographers, tells us that although he wrote a 
few songs and some pieces of miscellaneous poetry 
of considerable merit, his removal in 1804 to 


W. 1. 8. Horton. | London repressed his literary aspirations, which 
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were ultimately crushed out by a long life of 
routine drudgery at the Stamp Office. J.O. 


Brettineuam (3° §. iv. 458.) —Thanks to 
Messrs. Coorer for the dates of the death, &c. cf 
this architect and of his son. Can they furnish the 
date of death and place of burial of Robert Furze 
Brettingham, also an architect, and supposed to 
have been a nephew of the father above named, 
and whom he appears to have succeeded in the 
art? The latest date of him given in the profes- 
sional account in the Dictionary of Architecture, 
is that of 1805, when he resigned his official post 
in the Board of Works, but was probably in prac- 
tice much later, as he was then only about forty- 
five years of age. 


SuaksPEARE AND Prato (3" 8. iv. 473.)— 

“It is truly singular,” says Coleridge, “ that Plato, 
genuine prophet and anticipator as he was of the Pro- 
testant Christian Era, should have given, in Kis Dialogue 
of the Banquet, a justification of our Shakspeare; for he 
relates that, when all the other guests had either dis- 
persed or fallen asleep, Socrates only, together with Ari- 
stophanes and Agathon, remained awake; and that, 
while he continued to drink with them out of a large 
goblet, he compelled them, though most reluctantly, to 
admit that it was the business of one and the same 
genius to excel in tragic and comic poetry, or that the 
tragic poet ought, at the same time, to contain within 
himself the powers of comedy.”—Remains, vol. xi. p. 12. 


Laure. Water (3 §S. v. 11.) — 

“In the observations on Donellan’s case contained in 
Mr. Townsend’s Life of Justice Buller (Lives of English 
Judges, p. 14), the following statement is made : —‘ In his 
(Donellan’s) library there happened to be a single number 
of the Philosophical Transactions; and of this single num- 
ber the leaves had been cut only in one place, and this 
place happened to contain an account of the making of | 
laurel water by distillation.’ Nothing is said of this in the 
reports of the trial. It is something like the evidence in 
Palmer’s case about the note on strychnine in the book, 
although much stronger.” — Stephen’s General View of 
the Criminal Law of England, 1863, p. 348 n. 

R. R. Dress. 


Wallsend, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


I have a copy of the Toilet of Flora, which I 
procured through a notice of “ Books Wanted” 
im “N.&Q.” There is no mention in it of laurel 
water; but in a work published nearly half a 
century prior to that—namely, the Supplement to 
Mr. Chambers’s Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, 
1753, the poisonous quality of laurel water is no- 
ticed under the article “Lauro-Cerasus,” the 
author there observes: “This was discovered in 
Dublin by the accident of two women dying sud- 
denly after drinking some the distilled laurel 
water.” Several experiments were then made by 
Drs. Madden and Mortimer, and communicated 
to the Royal Society. See Phil. Trans. Nos. 418, 
420. Sertimus Pussse, F.C.S. 

Chiswick. 


Warr Papworrn. | 
| known as Foulahs, are well described in Mungo 
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I possess a small 8vo, printed for J. Murray, 
32, Fleet Street, and W. Nicoll, St. Paul's Chureh: 
yard, 1779, entitled The Toilet of Flora. I am 
afraid An Inquirer will not obtain the informa- 
tion he expects from the book. ‘The only mention 
of laurel water is at p. 1, in the following terms :— 

“An Aromatic Bath.—Boil for the space of two or three 
minutes in a sufficient quantity of river water, one or 
more of the following plants—viz. laurel, thyme, rose- 
mary, wild thyme, &c., &c. ; or any other herbs that have 
an agreeable scent. Having strained off the liquor from 
the herbs, add to it a little brandy or camphorated spirits 
of wine. This is an excellent bath to strengthen the 
limbs; it removes pains proceeding from cold, and pro- 
motes perspiration.” 

A. F. B. 


Puorey (3S. v. 12.) —'The Pholeys, better 


Park’s first Travels in Africa. He speaks of 
them in several parts of his book as he happened 
to come among them. They are found near the 
Gambia, and in all the kingdoms of the windward 
coast of Africa. They are of a tawny complexion, 
with silky hair and pleasing features. ‘They are 
of a mild disposition, and retain their own lan- 
guage, though most of them have some knowledge 
of Arabic. They are employed in husbandry ; 
have large herds and flocks, and use milk chiefly 
as their diet, but not till it is quite sour. They 
make butter, but not cheese. They also possess 
excellent horses, the breed of which seems to be a 
mixture of the Arabian with the original African. 
See Mungo Park’s 7'ravels in Africa in 1795-6-7, 
chapters li. iv. xiv. F. C. H. 
Penny Loaves at Funerats (3" §. v. 35.) — 
Whether the custom of distributing penny loaves 
at funerals still exists at Gainsborough, I do not 
know ; but the other question of Ronert Kempt 
is very readily answered. He asks what was the 


| origin of this custom. It was the pious practice 


of our ancestors to direct in their wills that doles 
of bread or other alms should be given to the 


| poor at their funerals, whereby they performed 


a double act of charity, relieving the corporal 
wants of the poor, and securing their prayers for 
the repose of their own souls. This custom not 
only prevailed in England till the change of reli- 
gion in the sixteenth century, but has been kept 
up among Catholics ever since. I could point out 
many recent instances where sums of large amount 
have been distributed in loaves of bread to the 
poor at the funerals of wealthy Catholics. There 
can be no doubt that the custom at Gainsborough 
is a remnant of this ancient practice. F.C. H. 


TRADE AND ImproveMENT or Iretanp (3" S, 
v. 35.) — Arthur Dobbs published a second part 
of his Essay on the Trade and Improvement of 
Ireland in 1731, 8vo. ‘There is no account of 


| him in Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary, but 
| your correspondent may find a short notice of 





him in McCulloch's Literature of Political Eco- 
nomy (1845, 8vo, p. 46), taken from a note by 
George Chalmers in his copy of Dobbs’s Essay. 
There is, however, a fuller biography of Arthur 


Dobbs in George Chalmers’s valuable “ Lives of | 


the Writers on Trade and Political Economy,” 
which is a storehouse of information on the sub- 
ject. It is in manuscript in my possession, form- 
ing a thick 4to volume, and has never yet been 
published. Jas, CRossLey. 


The second part of Arthur Dobbs's Essay on the 
Trade and Improvement of Ireland was published 
at Dublin in 1731. Both parts of the work have 
recently been reprinted in vol. ii. of — 

“A Collection of Tracts and Treatises illustrative of 
the Natural History, Antiquities, and the Political and 
Social State of Ireland, at various Periods prior to the 
present Century: in Two Volumes.” Dublin, 1861, 8vo. 

in the 
‘AAteds. 


All the above-mentioned works are 
library of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Dublin. 


Arms or Saxony (3" S. v. 12.) — The writer 
of the Query entitled “ The Prince Consort's 
Motto,” expresses his opinion that the white horse 
of Saxony is derived from a passage in the Book 
of Revelations (xix. 11). The armorial bearing 
in question is, without doubt, of a date long ante- 
rior to the era of the Reformation. The Horse 
was the emblem on the standard of the earliest 
Saxon invaders of the South of England, and is 
preserved in the names of the Saxon leaders 
Hengist (German, Hengst = Stallion) and Hursa 
(our “ Horse” and the German “ Ross.”) We 
find it again in the arms of Kent. Those Saxon 
invaders most probably were of the same race as 
the present inhabitants of Hanover and West- 
phalia, if we may judge from their speaking the 
* Platt-deutsch,” or Low German, which is the 
same branch of the Teutonic from which the 
Anglo-Saxon was descended. Further, the arms 
of Hanover, as well as of Westphalia, are, to this 
day, a white horse. De Leru. 


“Est Rosa 


in the Rhodologia of Rosenberg is as follows : — 


“ Rosam Cupido Veneris filius, ut poeta fabulantur, 
Harpocrati, silentii Deo, digito labia compescenti, donavit. 
Unde mos ille cumprimis Septentrionalium, fluxisse vide- 
tur, ut in ceenaculis Rosa Jacunaribus supra mensarum 
vertices affigatur, quo quisque secreti tenax esset, nec 
facile divulgaret ea, qu sub rosa, id est, silentii fide dicta. 
Qua de re elegantissimus Poeta sequentem in modum 
canit : —* Est rosa flos Veneris,” &c. Part 1, cap. 2. 

The author of the lines is not named. 
Jos J. B. Worxarp. 


“Tue Amatreur’s Macazine” (3™ §S. y. 26.) 


There was yet another monthly periodical called | 


The Amateur, which also had an existence of 
nine months, having been born in July, 1855, and 
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rtos Veneris™ (1* S. i. 458; | 
3" S. iv. 453; v. 15.)—The passage sought after | 
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having expired in March, 1856, during which time 

eight numbers were published. It was intended 

to be a quarterly publication; but “ in conse- 
| quence of the encouragement” that the first 
number received, it was altered toa monthly. At 
| its fourth issue its price was reduced from Is. to 
6d. It was “ projected by a small staff of unpro- 
fessional writers,” and was published at 16, Great 
Marlborough Street. I believe that its editor 
was Mr. E. C. Massey, a young and clever writer, 
whose first published work (anonymous) was The 
Green-eyed Monster; a Christmas Lesson. By 
Whatshisname (pp. 101). James Cooke, Fen- 
church Street, 1854. Curupert Bepe. 


Map As A Harrer (3"4 S. v. 24.) — Colchester 
and all its natives remonstrate against your cor- 
respondent Scutn’s suggestion as to the origin of 
this phrase. Even the hatters there are not will- 
ing to remove the obnoxious cap from their own 
heads on such terms. Neither sound nor sense 
could reconcile them to the notion of making the 
oyster a symbol of madness. Finding some time 
ago—I think in Halliwell’s Dictionury — that 
gnatlery is used in some parts of England in the 
sense of irritable, I fancied that in the same places 
a gnat might be called a gnatter, and hence “as 
mad as a gnatter.’ I do not think I was far 
wrong; though perhaps natter, the German name 
for adder, points to the true origin. It is easy to 
trace the progress — a natter, an atter, a hatter. 

B. L. CotcestRrensis. 


Ricwarp Apams (2™ §, x. 70; 3° S. iv. 527; 
v. 42.) — We see no reason to doubt the identity 
of the Richard Adams, who died in 1661, with the 
Fellow Commoner of Catharine Hall. At the 
period in question admission at a college at the 
age of fifteen was no unusual occurrence, nor is 
there anything remarkable in Latin verses by a 
lad of seventeen. We shall be obliged by a copy 
of the monumental inscription to Richard Adams 
| in Lancaster church. 

C. H. & Tuompson Cooper. 
| Cambridge. 





Mapman’s Foop tasting or Oatrmeat Por- 
| RipGe (3'¢ §S. v. 35.)—The following extract 
| from the Noctes Ambrosiane may enlighten your 
correspondent Y. P. It is necessary, however, in 
the first place to observe, that the conversation 
has been turning on the Letters on Demonology 
and Witchcraft, recently contributed by Sir Walter 
Scott to the Family Library, then in course of 
| publication : — 
“ Shepherd. I'm inclined to gang alang wi’ you, Sir. 
“* North. You must go along with me, James. 
“ Shepherd. Na; no unless I like 
“ North. However, suppose that Sir Walter had stated 
the real difference. How does he illustrate it? 
“ Shepherd. Hoo can I tell? 
| _“ North, By the story of an insane patient in the In- 
| firmary of Edinburgh, who, though all his meals consisted 
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of porridge, believed that he had every day a dinner of 
three regular courses, and a dessert; and yet confessed 
that, some how or otier, everything he ate tasted of porridge !” 
Works of Professor Wilson, vol. iii. pp. 137, 138. 
OXxonrIensIs. 


Sm Epwarp Mary (3" §S. v. 35.)—Sir Edward 
May, M.P. for Belfast, was the son of Sir James 


May, M.P. for the co. Waterford, who was created | 


a baronet June 30, 1763. A few particulars 
of the pedigree appear in Burke’s Exxtinct and 
Dormant Baronetcies. Arms: gu. a fess between 
eight billets, or. R. W. 


Sik WirwiaMm Sevenoxe (3 S. v. 37.)—In the | 
“ List of Mayors of London,” compiled by Paul | 


Wright, B.D., F.S.A., 1773, appended to Hey- 
lin's Help to English History, the arms are de- 
scribed—“ Az. seven acorns or,” and are engraved 
three, three, and one. This is probably correct. 
R. W. 
Loneevity or CLierGyMEN (3" S. v, 22, 44.)— 
The Preston Chronicle of Jan. 9, 1864, records the 
demise on Jan. 3, of the Rev. Joseph Rowley, in- 
cumbent of Stalmine, Lancashire, for sixty-four 
years; having been appointed thereto in the year 
1799. ‘The reverend gentleman was for fifty-four 
years—viz. from 1803 to 1858, chaplain of Lan- 
easter Castle, during which period he attended 
the execution of no less than 170 persons. 
PRESTONIENSIS. 


Parer Marks (3 S. iv. 515.) — The Rev. | 
Samuel Dunne, son of the archdeacon, an anti- | 


quary of some eminence, communicated in 1795 
to the Archeologia a very interesting and valuable 
article on Paper Marks. It is chiefly drawn up 
from some materials collected by Mr. Thomas 
Fisher, printer, of Rochester, and is illustrated 
with six plates exhibiting various marks from 
1473 to 1712. The size and form of the paper 
bearing the mark is shown, and the substance of 
the material is described as far as it can be. Alto- 
gether it is a very curious document. X. A. X. 
Tue Lairp or Les (3 S. v. 34.) — The 
Laird of Lee is commonly understood to be Lock- 
hart of Lee. Wodrow (vol. i. p. 282), says that 


Sir James Lockhart of Lee was the only sober | 


man at the drunken meeting of Council at Glas- 
gow, 1662, which ejected so many ministers, and 
that he alone opposed it. This was more than 
twenty years betore the Mauchline Martyrdom; 
so that, however likely, it cannot be quite certain 
either that he is the person alluded to in the 
inscription on the Mauchline Monument, or, sup- 
posing he is, that it does him justice. J. R. B. 
Edinburgh. 


Frirn Sirver (3" §, iv. 477, 529.) —Fee-farm 


rents are payable to Lord Somers in most parts | 


of the North Riding of Yorkshire; and regular 
audits held at certain market towns, and collec- 
tions made by Mr. Samuel Danby, of 7, Gray's 
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| Inn Square. The devisees of a Mr. Robinson have 
| also a similar claim upon all estates which once 
ossessed a deer park, surrounded by a bow rake. 
| F televs frith silver is in lieu of underwood. 
| Although I apprehend Mr. Danby is our best 
| authority. Esoracum. 


Potato anv Pornt (3" S. iv. 496.) — 

“ T was indebted for my first glimmering knowledge of 
history and antiquities to those evening converzationi 
round our small turf fire, where, after a frugal repast 
upon that imaginative dish, ‘ potatoes and point,’ my 
father used to talk of the traditions of other times. 
| “ When there is but a small portion of salt left, the 
potatoe, instead of being dipped into it by the guests, is 
merely, as a sort of indulgence to the fancy, pointed at 
it.”—Memoirs of Captain Rock, London, 1824, p. 243. 


W. D. 


Greek AND Roman Games (3S. v. 39.) — 
| It may be added that the Nomocanon of Photius, 
| and the Scholia of Balsamon, were republished in 

Voelli et Justelli Bibliotheca Juris Canonici Ve- 

teris, Grace et Latine, Paris, 1661, 2 voll. fol. In 

loc. cit. Tit. xiii. c. 29, Balsamon supplies no 

further illustration than what has already been 

quoted. He only adds: — 

“ Videtur etiam mihi quoque alterum hune ludum a 
lege aversabunde vitari et puniri; utpote qui cottum 
confirmet.”—P. 1131 


For xérros, see Ducange, Glossarium Media et 
Infime Latinitatis : “ Tov KiBov, Hro tov KéTTOv.” 


BrspuiotHecar. CHETHAM. 


CuuRCHWARDEN Query (3 §S. v. 34.) —The 
sidesmen appointed last Easter at the meeting of 
the parish of St. Michael’s, Lichfield, were thir- 
| teen in number; and were designated to the 
| eight out-townships included in that parish. They 
| are only assistants to the churchwardens, in re- 
| ference to their respective townships. Their 
duties in recent times appears, from Canon 90 of 
the Constitutions of 1562, to be to prevent ab- 
| sence of parishioners from church, and disturb- 

ance to the congregations by absentees. In 

Canon 89, the word “churchwarden” is made 

equivalent to questman (say inquestman or in- 
quirer); but prior to these Constitutions, there 
was a distinction, for — 

“In the ancient episcopal synods, the bishops were wont 
to summon divers creditable persons out of every parish, 
to give information of, and to attest the disorders of clergy 
and people. These were called testes synodales; and 
were in after times a kind of impanneled jury, consisting 
of two, three, or more persons in every parish, who were 
upon oath to present all hereticks and other irregular 

| persons (Ken. Par. Ant. 649). And these in process of 
| time became standing officers in several places, especially 
| in great cities; and from hence were called synods-men, 
and by corruption sidesmen. They are also sometimes 
| called questmen, from the nature of their office, in making 
inguiry concerning offences.” 

By Canon 90, if the minister and parishioners 
cannot agree in the choice of these sidesmen, or 


} 
| 


| 
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oo, in Easter week, the ordinary of the 
diocese is to appoint them (Burn’s £celes. Law, 
399). T. J. Bucxton. 


Scr Epwarp May (3™ S. v. 35.) —I have se- 
veral old letters in the autograph of Sir Edward 
May in my possession, and Caritrorp might, 
perhaps, communicate with me direct in his own 
name. J. Rearpon. 

Stillorgan, co. Dublin. 


Cuateneau (3° 8. v. 11.) — The name has re- 
vived my boyish remembrance of a story, strangely 
illustrating the social habits and feelings of the 
last century; as I heard it narrated more than 
seventy years ago, by a then elderly aunt of mine, 
a lady nurtured and as kindly hearted 
any of her time. 

[The Mr. Chaigneau whom it commemorates 
was an eminent laceman in Dame Street (the 
Regent Street of) Dublin, where his speciality, 
though less expansive, was more expensive than 
are our wives’ and daughters’ crinolines. One 
day, a titled lady honoured his shop with a visit 
in her sedan chair; during her explorations, 
the shopman observed her “conveying” a card 
of lace into her muff. On her departure, he 
informed his master of this leze-boutique, who 
posted after her ladyship, and, with the requisite 
bows and begging pardons, suggested her having— 
un onsciously, course —taken, &c. &c. Of 
course, also, Madam was indignant. That a person- 
age of her fortune and position could condescend 
to the vulgarity of shoplifting! The laceman per- 
sisted in the “ mistake”: would she be 
enough to order her sedan back to the shop? 
would she allow it to be examined? Growing 
desperate, he insisted on the search ; whereupon, 
drawing the card of lace out of her muff, she 
exclaimed (well do I remember my aunt’s words 
and tone), “ There, fellow; there is your lace; 
and it shall be the dearest lace to you that ever 
came out of your shop.” The promise was duly 
kept : the esprit de corps was too strong for the 
tradesman : from one of the richest of his calling 
he gradually became one of the poorest ; dwindled 
down into bankruptcy, and obtained his discharge 
by cutting his throat. 

Such was my aunt’s story; she never mentioned 
the lady's name, and, if she had, I would not dis- 
entomb it. E. L. S. 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Post Orrice Lonpon Directory ror 1864. — When 
Macaulay's much-talked-of New Zealander takes his seat 
upon the ruins of St. Paul’s, he will get but a very im- 
perfect notion of what the great city was, of which the 
remains lie spread before him, unless he has the good for- 
tune to pick up from among them an old Post Office 
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(34S. V. Jaw. 16, 64, 


London Directory. There he would be told in unmis- 
takeable characters the true history of London’s great- 
ness,—a volume of nearly 3000 closely, yet clearly printed, 
pages, pointing out not only every mart where men do 
congregate, but the quiet homes to which the hundreds 
and thousands of those busy men retire when the day’s 
work is done, would speak more clearly of the wealth, 
intelligence, and vast extent of London than acres of 
crumbling ruins. For sixty-five years has the Post Office 
London Direc tory gone on inc reasing r in size, accuracy, 
and utility until it has reached a completeness commen- 
surate with the labour and expense which have been be- 
stowed upon it, and which makes it a Commercial Annual 
Register of the metropolis of England. If the reader 
would wish for evidence of the progress of commerce and 
manufactures in London, and how the Post Office Direc- 
tory keeps pace with this progress, he will find it in the 
simple fact that about Sifty new trades have been added 
to the present volume. 
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Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
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Beacmowr anv Frercnen’s Pravs. 7 Vols. 8vo. London 
I. 1. It r-* wanted; or a poor copy of the complete » 


Wanted by Messrs. Longman & Co.,39, Paternoster Row, E.C., 
Retail Department.) 


71. Vols, 


Lendon. 


_ we Hewrrr; or, the Female Crusoe, by Charles Dibdin. 3 Vols, 
v2 4ll, Stranc ‘ . 

eva 1s THe Desert; or, the Female Crusoe, from the French. 

don: For , 12mo. 


Wanted by Mr. Percy B.S 


Lon- 


t. John, Southend, Essex. 
on Ewotrsa History, by a Lady. 2 Vols. 
or Rervos. Knight: London. 
s Rovat Gensatoorat Tanres. 


Parker: London, 


Folio. Binding no con- 


A pamphiet or magazine containing an article on /lereward the Saxon, 
by Rev. E. Trollope, 1»60—2. 
Wanted by Mr. Gisborne, 25, Birchin Lane, E.C. 
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\ THIS COST TO PRINT? 
is a thought often occurring to literary minds, public characters, 

and persons of benevolent intentions. An immediate answer to t 

inquiry may be obtained. A Srectuex Boox or Tyres, and informa- 
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RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 
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MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles 

manner, by English and Foreign Workmen. 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 


BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 


3%, BRYDGES STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 








